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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 


tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 

Grain Exchange Members 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds. * 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co.. millers, grain dealers. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds,* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Corn Exchange Members 
American Elvtr. & Grain Div., reers., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments, 
MecKillen, Inec., J. G., consignments. 
Provoost, S. E., grain and -feed broker.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Piper Grain & Mig. Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Board of Trade Members 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.*® 
Bennett & Co., Jas, E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Dole & Co., J. H., recvrs.-comm, mchts,* 
Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov., futures.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, grain commission mehts.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil and ¢.s. meal.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 
Doggett Grain Co., sudan, Kafir, milo, wht., corn, oats. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Evans Elevator Oo., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 


DENVER, COLO. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ady & Crowe Mere, Co., The, reevrs, shprs., 
Houlton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Intermountain Elevator Co., reeyrs. shprs. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 

Enid Terminal Eley. Co., pub, storage. gr. mehts.* 
Feuquay Grain @o., optrs. country elytrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term, elvtr., gr. merchants. 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* 
Salina Terminal Hlvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. 
Union Equity Co-operative Exchange L, D. 66 & 67. 


eonsignmts.* 


consignmts.* 


“Members Grain & Feed Dealers National ASsn, 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898 


Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est, 1844 
seed. 332 Sonth La Salle Street. Chicas, Thou 
at Chicago, Ill., under the act of Mareh 8, 1879. ; 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers.* 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Carter Grain Oo., C. M.,*brokerage and consignments.* 
Ft. Worth Elvts. & Whsg. Co., consignments, stge. 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments,* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. 
Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgnts., merchants. 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


> 


Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter.* 


GREENVILLE, OHIO 


Hall Grain Co., The, wholesale grain. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Elevator.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


IOLA, KANSAS 


Cox, Roy W_ grain, hay, mill feed. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 


Christopher & Co., B. C., cash and options.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat specialists.* 
Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co,, consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments.* 


mchts.* 


LANSING, MICH. 


Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* 
Michigan Elevator Exchange, Mich. grain & beans.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
Scott & Sons, O. M., soy beans. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Grain & Stock Exchange 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Mambers 


Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants. 

Cargill Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 

Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants. 

Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 

McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.® 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Produce Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Winters Grain Co., country mlg. wheat-coarse er. 


Price $2.00 per year. 25e per copy. 
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OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Bell-Trimble Co., reevrs. and shippers.* 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 


PAXTON, ILL. 


Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Board ef Trade Members 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain UCo., Geo, W., receivers and suippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission,* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commercial Exchange Members 
Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Members Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 

Dannen Grain & Mlg. Co., grain mehts.-consignments. 
E. L. Lieber, strictly brokerage, grain & feed. 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Morton & Co., grain commission.* 

Nanson Commission Oo., grain commission.* 


SALINA, KANS. 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mehts.* 
Smoot Grain Cv., oper. Salina Terminal Klevator.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., grain shippers.* 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 


Flanley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* 
Terminal Grain Corporation, grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Southworth & Co., E. L., consignments, futures. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Derby Grain Co., gen'l grain merchants.* 


VERNON, TEXAS 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs, Wellington Term, Klvtr. 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 


Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat. corn, oats, barley.* 
Craig Grain Co., wheat specialists, consignments. 
Harold-Wallis Grain Co., milling wheat specialists, 
Smith-McLinden Grain Co.. wheat, corn, grains, feeds. 
Wallingford Grain Corp., Sam P., grain and storage. 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr, business,* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goofrich Bros. Co.. wholesale grain and seeds.* 


(Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), and 


onth in the interest of progressive wholesalers i 
Entered as second class ToT ee Re Ee tose 


matter November 27, 1930, at the postoffice 
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Grain Exchange Grain Exchange 
abel DENVER | | cut: 


THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO. THE HOULTON GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


Grain Merchants 


Receivers and Shippers — Grain and Beans 
Consignments Solicited DENVER, COLORADO 
. es =3 i 

Upon readers patronage of its Intermountain Elevator Company 
advertisers depends the success and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
of Grain & Feed Journals Con- Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
solidated. Mention it. Thank CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
you. Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 


efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


~ Board of Trade 


— Members 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS- LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


eSeacializing i in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A”’ 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for t | 1000 BOARD OF TRADE 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage i KANSAS CITY, MO._[is6a 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. : =| eee” 


Oklahoma City. Okla— Our elevator 


managers advise they thoroly enjoy re- WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City 


ceiving your magazine, and we believe Tndovperntad Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
it keeps them in touch with conditions Qperating Alton Elevator Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
in the elevator business.—General Grain CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 
Co., by Stanton Thatcher, vice-pres. and Future orders executed in all markets. Enid, Okla. 


general manager. 


A Service of 57 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Emporia, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, 
Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo. 


Board of Teale 


Members 


RECEIVERS GRAIN _ SHIPPERS LUKE ene 


Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 ew.w. D EWEY « sonse 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS CONSIGN TO DEWEY Solicits Your Peoria Business 
Handling Grain on Commission Consign Your Corn to Us 
GuriSpectalty PEORIA PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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LAMSON BROS. & CO. sonos: corron 
Established 1874 Chicago, II. pees eae 


2200 Board of Trade 
“G2 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 114244 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


— ESTABLISHED 1880 —— 


ASK FOR BIDS 
SAMES E. BENNETT & CO. verses 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND STOCK BROKERS—332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
MEMBERS ALL PRINCIPAL COMMODITY AND SECURITY EXCHANGES 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


EO 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade ~ 


Harris, Burrows 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY & Hicks 


Siebel C. Harris 


BUYERS OF Mer. Grain Department 
We Specialize in 
Hedging and - 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley Spree OReerae 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, mae Bipeearie 
la. la. Ohio Mo. Minneapolis Chicago St. Paul 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Arthur J. Pollak, Mgr., Cash Grain Dept. 
one State 9760 


Consignments Solicited—Bids ‘‘To-Arrive”’ 
Ask for our Shipping Prices 
e@ 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 
Thanks 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 
and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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Chamber of Commerce | 


- _ ~ Members’ 


Country Offices: FAIRMONT, MINN. MARSHALL, MINN. GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
WILLISTON, N. D. SIOUX FALLS, S. D. LINCOLN, NEBR. a 


SAC CITY, IOWA. NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. z 
Grain Merchants 


GILL elena 


¢ Main Office: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. When writing advertisers men- 
CARGILL. ELEVATORS INC. SEED DIVISION »| tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
Terminal Offices: DULUTH - MILWAUKEE - GREEN BAY OMAHA - PORTLAND solidated. By so doing you help 
ORE. - CHICAGO - TOLEDO - BUFFALO - NEW YORK - ALBANY - BOSION both yourself and the publication. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. - MONTREAL, QUE. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code.............. 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) 4.00 
Peerless Export Grain Code........ 85.00 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 


WHEAT 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


Bal : 1 tage Saree : 5 = 
Beer? cout Put bras «Ags Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
Riverside Flour, Seprovet! (6th Ed.). Ley 80 

Calpack Code (1923)............6. 


l prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS . RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


I have been a subscriber and reader 


of the Journals for years. I get a lot Wood Grain Corp. 


of good out of it and it would be hard 


to get along without it. It brings a CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 


message twice each month that’s worth 


waiting for—O. Ivar Norden, megr., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Clay-Leahy Grain Co., Galva, Kan. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


“as C ll El t Co. 
Nanson Commission Co. OSM se VACOED SO 


Grain—Hay—Seeds Federal Bonded Warehouse 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ENID TERMINAL ELEV. CO. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Total Storage 2,000,000 bus. 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 


Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. Grain & Feed Journals LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. Consolidated C 0 M P A i Y 


= sah The paper the Grain and Feed : 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS Dealer supports, because it sup- Established 1877 


Commission Merchants 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore ports the Grain and Feed Dealer. ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
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ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


The largest and most complete stock in the Country. Quality merchandise. Quick ship- 
ments. No matter what you need in the way of machinery or supplies, if it is used in a grain 
elevator or feed plant you can get it from us promptly and the price will be right. : 


Sole U. S. makers and distributors of 
CLOW-WINTER DIRECT CONNECTED, GEARED HEAD DRIVES 
CLOW-WINTER PNEUMATIC TRUCK DUMPS 


Our manufacturing facilities include a foundry, machine shops, sheet metal plant, etc., so 
we are well equipped to give you service on any special as well as standard material you may 
need. Send us your orders and inquiries. 

If our big general catalog No. 55 is not in your files, write for a copy now. It will pay you. 


.A-Howe et d LE. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


New Automatic Rubber 


RESPIRATOR| __ = 


Patent 2,000,064. Revolutionary, M a d e 1 rt tw oO m oO d e l S 


collapsible, reversible, perfect exhale 
valve, por ore bles face cloth and 
double filter chambers. " " . 

Tort inkonelondilcos teuleastthanéthe The SUPERIOR ''D.P.'' Elevator Cup is our feat UE 
old type. increase capacity; scoop full, and do not break grain. The 
; All dusts, paint sprays and lighter 
umes. 


DUPOR  COVER’S 


"O.K."’ style has a large flare so that discharge can be 
Price $18.00 per doz. made at very high speeds. Fine for damp or sticky materials. 


Upon receipt of $1.50 one will be 


sent as a sample. Money will be re- Send for Table of Speeds and Inches. 
funded if not as represented. Extra 
filter pads, 1c each. 


JH. S. COVER K Willis Corporation 


1937 Chippewa St., So. Bend, Ind. MOL? NE, TLULTpOls 


THE 


Lightning Season 
IS HERE 


a 


ITIS"NOT YETEOCG LATE .O 
EQUIP YOUR PROPERTY WITH 
LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


——— Sse 


SAVINGS IN COST OF INSURANCE 
WILL USUALLY PAY FOR AN 
INSTALLATION IN A 

SHORT TIM 


Ask Your “Mill Mutual’ Insurance Office 
for Full Particulars 


Se 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Department of 


Association of Mill and Elevator Mutual 
Insurance Companies 


230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SUNN TTT 


save 


Never has such a low price been set on Fairbanks 
motor truck scales . . . never before have such 
savings been possible. Because so many com- 
panies and state authorities have standardized on 
these scales, increased factory production permits 
us to pass on greater savings to you. 


This is the scale that has weighed more trucks 
than any other. This is the scale that is built to 
retain its accuracy under unbalanced loads -—~— 
where 75%. of truck weight is concentrated on 
the rear axle. 

Take advantage of the new low prices made pos- 
sible by large scale production. Address Depart- 
ment I-391, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. And 40 principal cities— 
a service station at each house. 


FAIRBANKS 


Motor Truck Scale at the Lowest 


Price in Fairbanks History! 


/ Now You Can Have a “Type S” 
@ 


P R E F ER R E OD T H E 


6744—SA 301.83 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 9%x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Simplest — Safest 


CLEANERS 


for every requirement 


Grain —— Seeds ——— Feeds 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘Sales’ and ‘Shipments’’; 
right hand page for ‘‘Returns’’.. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners Weight, 3% lbs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $3.25, plus postage. 


—patented— ~_eccentricless__ 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 1014%4x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, $3.50, plus postage. 


You miss all 
eccentric troubles 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
ear shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 94x12 
inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Eccentrics, a liability in every cleaner, have been 
discarded by 2559 operators who are enjoying freedom 
from all eccentric troubles, obtaining more capacity 
and truer cleaning with our patented Eccentricless 
Drive. They would not go back to eccentrics of any 
kind—nor would you after ten minutes’ trial. Our 
catalog explains. 


S. HOWES CO.., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Since 1856—80 years building better cleaners 
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GRAIN ELEVA 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems a Specialty 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 
Protects Your Grain 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Equipped with 


One g6e fonts een 
Bashels Grain Car 


Unloaders 


REN eU IE RAILROAD ELEVATOR ye Groner 
W.R. SINKS JAMES STEWART CORPORATION H. G. ONSTAD 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN’L MGR. 


Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Santa Fe Elevator Ne 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago , 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


CALUMET =. Elevator Cups 


In the three years since this bucket made its initial bow to the grain trade, it has succeeded in making itself popular with most of the 
large operators, and is being specified solely by nearly all the large elevator contractors. It will not backleg; will operate on small head 

pulley, and will discharge successfully from 
the lowest to highest speeds. Can be used as 
replacement for any old bucket now in use or 
if you want more capacity can be placed close 
together.to double capacity. In use in many 
malt houses and in all types of grain and feed 
plants. We have never had a complaint and no 
bucket has worn out. 

Write us telling condition and what you 
want to do; we will give you the benefit of 35 
years of experience. 

See our exhibit at Superintendents’ Meeting Duluth and Minneapolis, June 12 to 15 


B. i. WELLER ,,..2%.,-. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WE SPECIALIZE HOGENSON] 
in Modernizing Country Elevators 


Our recommendations will cost you noth- Construction Co. 
ing. When do you wish us to submit es- Designers and Builders 
Hmatas on remodeling your grain-handling Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
THE VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION CO. REMODELING 

Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


BEN MUNSON & SONS 


Repair 
Re dal ELEVATORS 


Salina, Kansas 


oe CONCRETE — 
GRAIN STORAGES| |g... ni | 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 
ter start before your com- 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
today. 


29 Years’ Experience Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 
Send us your inquiries 


POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 
Fort Branch, Indiana 


McMillin Truck Dump TLE IBBERSONC 0. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Feed Mills Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


For Electrical Power 


Costs No 
More 


Let us prove it. 
‘ Plans and estimates 
Ie on your needs made 


cheerfully. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


CHALMERS & BoRTON 


Think your Journal very helpful_—Farm- Desienere & Builders 
ers Terminal Elvtr. Co., W.. F. Finnegan, 38°R 1ST ST. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
agent, Omaha, Neb. 2 


ht Concrete 


The above dump represents the 
outcome after years in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing of Truck 
Dumps. In the endeavor to make 
a dump which would fill the de- 
sires of hundreds of elevator own- 
ers, each having different ideas. 
This is why we can honestly say 
that we now have a dump that will 
satisfy 99% of unbiased grain ele- 
vator operators. 


What do you need to modernize your grain elevator? 


Write us regarding your contemplated improvements or changes, and we will place 
you in communication with reputable firms specializing in what you need, to the end 
that you will receive information regarding the latest and best. 


Information Buro—GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Consider its installation, cost, 
efficiency, handiness and speed. 


Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


BEARINGS 


Don’t wait until the new grain starts moving to 
check up on your bearings. Go over them at once, 
tighten them up and if new bearings are required, | 
replace them at once, with anti-friction bearings | 
which will earn a lower insurance rate for you. | 
Each of the leg bearings should be well cleaned 
with kerosene, and refilled with bearing grease. 


No matter what type bearing or bearing part is 
required we can furnish it. Bearing grease, too. We 
carry the largest stock of grain elevator supplies in 
the Southwest, and can make shipment the day ordered. 
Write, wire or phone. 


WHITE STAR COMPANY 


211 N. ST. FRANCIS, WICHITA, KANS. 
SPECIAL ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT IN STOCK AT WICHITA 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For 


Sale” advertisements is the semi-monthly 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


11,000,000-Bushel Elevator Permanently Moisture Proofed and 
Heat Protected by GUNTEX METHOD 
“We did the work” 


CEMENT GUN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
537 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


The Grain Trade’s | 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


INDIANA—10,000 bushel elevator for sale on 
NYC Ry. Fully equipped and in good territory. 
Owner died. For information write 76L10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Three 
sale; good corn and oats territory; no competi- 
tion: good volume. Address 76L8, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Illinois. 


OH!1O—On account of death of partner, 20,000 
bu. electrically equipped eleyator for sale; own 
land; B.&O.R.R. Will sell privately or at auc- 
tion July 3. Wm. Huston, Yellow Springs, O. 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO—25,900 bushel metal 
sided elevator for sale; own siding and ground; 
wish to devote entire time to feed business; 
would expect to buy all ground grains from pur- 
chaser of this plant. Write Mineralized Yeast 
Mills, Ingomar, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA—125,000 bus. iron clad frame 
cleaning and transfer elevator for sale, electric 
power, fast handling, good cleaner equipment, 
Northwestern road, a good transit point, and in 
good barley territory. Real bargain price 
Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.””’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


COLORADO—B#levator; bins for 40,000 bus. 
Equipped with steam roll and grinder; cleaning 
machinery for beans which includes machine to 
take rock or gravel out of beans. All machinery 
run with dust proof electric motors. Rail switch 
to plant, also track scales. Building 80x238 feet, 
concrete basement under 200 ft. Floor and base- 
ment storage for 60,000 bags of beans and pota— 
toes. plenty of both raised here. Building brick: 
situated on main street, best business corner in 
town; on our own real estate 120-238-175. Coal 
bin and garage on this property. We handle IHC 
line of farm machinery, tractors and trucks. Also 
bean elvtr., frame building 50x75 on our own real 
estate 60x140 situated seven miles east at Gael- 
ton. Property all clear, no incumberance. This 
going prosperous business. In the heart of the 
irrigated section in Colorado. Reason for 
selling, thinking of retiring. Write Northern 
Implement & Produce Co., Eaton, Colo. 


best 


elevators for 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS for sale, coal 
and feed business; good grain country and 
locations. Box 387, Jacksonville, Ill. 


ILLINOIS—On account of death of partner 
24,000 bu. electrically equipped elevator for 
sale; own land; served by C. B. & Q. and T. P. 
& W. R. R. Chas. E. Henry, Bushnell, Il. 


N. ILLINOIS—Five grain elevators, with coat, 
lumber business. Cash to close estate. No trades. 
Good locations.. Offered cheap to go quick. Hol- 
-«omb-Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, Il. 

5 ee eee 


ILLINOIS—On account of ill health I am of- 
fering my 40,000 bu. electrically equipped ele- 
vator and small residence in good grain terri- 
tory. Served by Wabash Ry. on main line, Chi- 
cago to St. Louis. Proctor Grain Co., Proctor 
Station, P. O. Gibson City, Il. 


CENTRAL INDIANA—Cribbed, iron-clad 40,- 
000 bu. elevator and 10,000 bu. corn crib for sale, 
fitted with cleaner, grinder, sheller and other 
modern machinery; owner died. For sale at one- 
fifth its value te liquidate estate. Address Royal 


Centre State Bank, Royal Centre, Ind. 
® 


NORTHWEST IOWA —55,000 bu. elevator for 
sale. Grain, Feed, Coal; large retail trade in 
feeding section; equipped to make all kinds of 
feed; large volume in corn, oats and barley; 
must sell to settle estate. Long Bros., Paullina,la. 


MONTANA—100,000 bu. steel tank elevator in 
good town, best ivalley in state for small 
grains; main line of N. P. Ry.; pneumatic 
fruck lift, feed roller N. & M. 12x24, two 150 bu. 
Fairbanks hopper scales, 40 H.P. electric motor; 
reasonable rates. ample power for full load, in- 
cluding roller; all ready to go on fall crops; 
best moisture in years. Write 76J10, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
{s always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
JOUrNA Ree Lae 


Modern Methods _ 


The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 


nt 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANT TO RENT Illinois elvtr.; give terms, 
capacity and description of what you have. 
Write 76H5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—One or more elevators of 30,000 
bus. cap. or better in good grain producing area 
in Kan., Nebr.,.Ia. or southeastern S. D. Ad- 
dress 76L3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chieago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FOR RENT 
TO RENT—Only grain elevator at Randolph, 
Wis. on Milwaukee R. R. Write Box 483 or 
Phone 84X38, Randolph, Wis. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE OR RENT 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for land, elevator, bin 
and corn crib; capacity of the three, 31,000 bus. 
A feed grinder and feed mixer could be added 
to good advantage. Address Lock Box 115, New 
Philadelphia, Illinois. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE—Flour mill and Hillevator, real es- 
tate and machinery. Known as the Model Mill 
Co., for the past 26 years. Forced to sell be- 
cause of a bank failure in January. Mill is in 
readiness to operate at once. Write R. A. Geh- 
rig, Trustee, Salisbury, Mo. 


SEED CORN 


85 TO 90 DAY, Nebraska Grown, 
yellow seed corn, germination 95. 
Seed Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


1935 crop 
Kellogg- Kelly 


HELP WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED for country grain ele- 
vator; coal, lumber business. No city. Only ap- 
plicants N. Ill. considered. Holeomb-Dutton 
Lumber Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


MACHINERY SALESMAN WANTED 
Old established firm manufacturing complete 
line needs salesman. Write 76J12, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Jl. 


HAVE OPENING for feed plant foreman, 
young man preferred. State experience and 
give references. Address Michigan Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n, Box 200, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SITUATION WANTED 
POSITION WANTED as manager of grain, 
feed and seed elevator with coal yard or any 
part of the above; years of experience; will go 
any place; good references. Address 76L9, 


Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLE PANS 


IN 
‘Fie °cSOURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American 
Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 

Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 
of elevator management, I wish to receive the Grain & 
Feed Journals Consolidated semi-monthly. Enclosed find 
Two Dollars. 


!)) 


II 
Ht i 
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Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 

reinforced around top edge with 

copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 

The dull, non-reflecting surface of 

aluminum will not rust or tarnish; . 
assists users to judge of the color 

and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16%4”, $2.00: Seed Size. 
1%x9x11”, $1.65. at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
4 Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, ‘Ill. 


Capacity of Elevator 


bushels 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 76D6 Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


MONITOR dustless combined corn & grain 
cleaner. No. 5A. P. O. Box 425, Portland, Ore. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 76D8 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
76D5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 76D7 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


HAMMER MILL with direct-connected 50-h.p. 
motor, piping and meal collector complete; ex- 
cellent condition. Also 50-bu. cap. oat huller. 
Cedar Falls Mills, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


COMPLETE SOY BEAN MILL for sale An- 
derson Expeller; Wolf Drier; Grinder; Oil Tanks, 
ete. Ideal outfit for small operation. Address 
76L5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


MACHINERY for 5 stand, 100 bbl. mill, with 
30 h.p. motor and belting, for sale for \$2,500; 
machinery in 1st class working order. H. L. De- 
Long, West 1708 Boone ave., Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprout-Waldron, size 1, Cutter 
& Grader, complete with aspirating equipment; 
one 400 to 600 bu. combined sheller & boot; one 10 
h.p. 60-3-200 motor with starter; all A-1 condi- 
tion. John G. Troester, 710 S. Ohio Av. Sidney, O. 


BARGAINS FOR QUICK SALE—Invincible 
Receiving Grain Cleaner, Monitor Oat Clipper 
and Cleaner; also Sidney Corn Sheller and 
Cleaner. All first class condition. The Ack- 
erman Co., Lima, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Used Scales, 6 ton, 10 ton, 15 ton 
and 20 ton truck scales; 40 h.p. JB Direct Con- 
nected hammer mill; Papec and other used ham- 
mer mills; feed mixers; 50 h.p. type ‘“‘Y’’ Fair- 
banks-Morse engine; used elevators; No. 4 Mon- 
itor Cleaner; Triumph sheller. Send us your in- 
quiries. The Sidney Grain Mach. Co., Sidney, O. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 


1, No.3 JB hammer mill, nearly new; No. 40 
Blue Streak hammer mill; 50 h.p. motor driven 
hammer mill; 20” Monarch motor driven attrition 
mill. All makes and sizes attrition mills. Gruend— 
ler batch mixer. Invincible; Eureka and Clipper 
grain cleaners. Elvtrs., pulleys, shafting. Every— 
thing for the feed mill and elvtr. Write your 
wants. A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 


ELECTRIC MOTORS, Generators, Air Com- 
pressors, engines, pumps, all makes, types and 
sizes. All completely rebuilt, One Year Guar- 
anteed and attractivly priced. Write us on your 
requirements. Rockford Electric Equipment Co., 
728 South Wyman St., Rockford, Illinois. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Fee@ Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


RAT EXTERMINATOR 


RAT LUNCHES—Kills rats and mice without 
poison. Ready to use. Just lay them out. En- 
dorsed by agricultural authorities. $1 large pack- 
age—$3.50 a carton prepaid. Salesmen-Distrib- 
utors wanted. Rat Lunches Co., Carroll, Ia. 


SCALES WANTED 


GOOD USED 10 or 15 ton wagon or truck 
scale wanted. State particulars and price. W. 
C. Ulmer, Marion, Ohio. 


WANTED—10 to 15 ton, 20 ft. platform or 
larger; 250 bus. hopper scale. State full particu- 
lars. C. P. Wilson, Ltd., Box 325, Edmonton, Alta. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FAIRBANKS TRUCK SCALE, ten ton, for sale. 
Good as new. Ellis Grain Co., Perryton, Tex. 


TRUCK SCALES, Fairbanks, type registering 
beam, good condition. 500 bu. hopper scale. W. 
W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Motor Truck Scales; all sizes; 
Ball Bearing construction; reasonable prices; 
for detailed information, write Gaston Scale Co., 
Beloit, Wis. 


STANDARDIZED Grain Testing outfit for 
sale, similar Fairbanks No. 11192; rebuilt, but 
will guarantee as good and accurate as new. 
$50 f.0.b. Dallas. The Dillon Scale Repair Co., 
2014 N. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex. 


MOTOR TRUCK SCALES—AIl capacities and 
platform sizes. Terms or trade on our unique 
Commodity Exchange Plan whereby we accept 
our customers’ products in payment. Also used 
and repossessed truck scales. Bonded Scale Co., 
Manufacturers, Columbus, Ohio. 


TRUCK SCALES for sale—One 20 ton, 20’ 
Howe, compound beam and steel, with or with- 
out Weightograph; one 15 ton, 22’ Strait with 
compound beam and timbers, A-1 condition; one 
10 ton, 16’ Fairbanks, registering beam, over- 
hauled, guaranteed like new, less steel. The Dil- 
lon Seale Repair Co., 2014 N. Lamar, Dallas, Tex. 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my ele- 
vator to the first man that answered the ad. 
But I received a nice number of inquiries, 
too. Kansas Dealer. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


SEHABSES SOLU erste ers bushels’ of .,.<;.5% Atawiecsec 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... , to be 
delivered at........ on or before........ ee at 


also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 
Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 51%4x8%4 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Wagon Loads Received. A good form used 
extensively in recording wagon loads of 
grain received from farmers.; Tare weight 
is entered immediately under gross to 
facilitate subtraction. Contains 200 pages 
of linen ledger paper, and is ruled 20 
lines to a page, thus accommodating 4,000 
wagon loads. Separate pages may be de- 
voted to each kind of grain to each 
farmer, or wagon loads may be entered 
in the order received. Well bound in 
cloth, with keratol back and corners, Or- 
ns Form 380. Price $2.50. Weight 2%4 

S. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 9%4x11%, 200 pages, with 
a@ capucity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $2.50. 
Weight 23% Ibs. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Each leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 9%x11, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 738. 
Price, $1.30. Weight 2 Ibs. 


Grain Svale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
page may ove allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 252 
numbered pages and index, size 10%4x16%, 
and will accommodate 10,3382 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23. Price 
$4.00. Weight 5 Ibs. 


Graton Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 844x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50. 
Weight $ Lbs. 


Huplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 83 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $2.60. Weight 414 Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, ana 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.00. 
Weight 21% Ibs. 


Form 43XX contains 400 pages same as 
above. Price $5.00. Weight 414 lbs. 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 


Printed and Supplied by 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 South La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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“JAY BE E” 


The World’s 
Standard Grinder 


EHRSAM 


Grain Elevator Equipment 


Ehrsam 
Pneumatic 


Auto 
Truck 
and 
Wagon 
Dump 


Ehrsam Overhead Electric Dump 

Extra 

Heavy 
Construction 


3 H. P. Motor 


Worm Gear 
Drive 
Cannot Drop 


Ball-Bearing 
Track Wheels 


Ehrsam Combined Head Drive 
and Backstop 


Spur Gear 
Reducer 
V Belt Drive 
Roller Bearings 
Differential 
Brake Backstop 


Non Choking 


Automatic 
Takeup 


Timken Roller 
Bearings 
Grease 

Only at Long 
Intervals 


Everything for the Country and Terminal Elevator 
Write for Literature 
The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


Chicago Sales Representative 
W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd. 


For Capacity, 
Durability and Economy 


HEN other mills are all worn out—the “JAY BEE” is 
still grinding with satisfaction, and at a profit. 


Balanced all-steel construction, as only Bossert can make 
them—the best material and workmanship that engineering 
skill can produce—that’s why ‘‘JAY BEE” mills oxtgrind 
’em all, outlast’em all, and outsell’em all. 


Sizes and styles to meet every grinding requirement: 
12 H. P. to 125 H. P., with belt, V-belt, and 4 
direct-connected drives. 


Molasses Mixers _ 


CornCrackers ¢ 
Batch Mixers 


Write for detailed de- 
scription, prices, terms 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn. 
JAY BEE SALES CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


1936 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OHIO GRAIN, MILL AND FEED DEALERS’ ASS’N 


CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE 
JUNE 22ND AND 23RD 


® "World's Finest Bathing Beach" 
® 1000 Room Hotel Breakers. Moderate Rates 
® Fishing, boating, tennis, golf and other sports 


eae sane Rangiora this outstanding event. Cedar Point is 
ocated on io Route U. S.-6. Easily reached by aut i 
or interurban to Sandusky, Ohio. y Aaa tek 


CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE 
Owned and Operated by 


THE G. A. BOECKLING CO. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN 
Or 200 OUR NAL 


INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Bstablished 1898 


AMERICAN Se papeees & 
GRAIN TRAD 
Bstablished ‘heon 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ea ed improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


93.50 Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me-— 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper— 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
re: feed and field seed dealers are so- 

cited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve— 

ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 10, 1936 


SO MANY grasshoppers have invaded 
Iowa the Crop Killers Union has voted to 
admit the entire tribe to honorary mem- 
bership. 


IMPROVED conditions throughout 
the grain belt has already produced the 
largest crop of grain trade optimists in 
five years and more rain is falling. 


THE CHAMPIONS of scarcity will 
find facts of real interest in Mr. Grom- 
mon’s convincing presentation of factors 
promoting the farmers’ prosperity. 


THE RAPIDLY increasing size of 
grain laden trucks arriving at country 
elevators is most discouraging to the ele- 
vator operator trying to weigh grain pur- 
chases with a ten-ton wagon scale. 


HOT OIL from a rapidly revolving 
wheel destroyed the sight of an Illinois 
grain dealer’s eye recently. The applica- 
tion of excess oil to the wheel’s bearings 
would not have occurred if modern anti- 
friction bearings had been employed. 


THE SURPLUS Commodity Corpora- 
tion is making such a determined effort 
to bull the market for onions, butter, 
potatoes, etc., the producers, the con- 
sumers and all the tax payers are sure 
to be severely punished before its mar- 
ket manipulations are at an end. 


MIMEOGRAPHED BULLETINS to 
members have been approved by the 
Board of the California Ass’n as being 
quick, flexible and economical. The re- 
cipient is more likely to give the imme- 
diate attention that would be denied the 
more pretentious printed imitation of a 
trade journal. 


THE DARK, dirty basement of the 
old elevator is always forbidding to the 
operator even though he has a flash light 
handy, but when he does venture below 
and smells gas it is no. time to strike a 
match as was discovered recently by an 
Illinois helper who survives the explosion 
which followed. 


THE VIGOROUS SALES policy of 
the Canadian Wheat Board during the 
past six months has placed an entirely 
different complexion on the wheat situa- 
tion. As a result of the willingness to 
meet the views of buyers the stock of 
wheat in Canada, including the grain in 
small interior and mill elevators, is only 
161,952,000 bus., against 201,545,396 bus. 
a year ago. This reduction of 40,000,- 
000 bus. in the load carried can not fail 
to have a favorable effect on the market 
price. 


THE CONDITION of present scarcity 
and future plenty that ruled for several 
years past operated to make warehousing 
of grain unprofitable; but the drop in 
the price of the May wheat delivery on 
the last day of the option is significant 
of a change for the better, when the dis- 
tant futures will sell at premium, mak- 
ing it profitable to buy cash grain and 
store it against sales of futures. The 
July futures of both wheat and oats al- 
ready have dropped to a respectable dis- 
count under the December delivery. 


THE SOIL CONSERVATION admin- 
istration may be running Uncle Sam in- 
to a big deficit, necessitating a big ap- 
propriation to redeem another “moral” 
obligation. In its press release of May 
14 the A.A.A. states that the payments 
will average $10 an acre for the entire 
country for substituting certain soil 
practices. A_ kill-joy mathematician 
takes his pencil in hand and figures that 
the 986,717,000 acres of farms have 
413,236,000 acres of crop land, and an 
average of $10 per acre would cost the 
taxpayers $4,132,360,000 in a _ single 
year. As 25 per cent of our population 
lives on the farm the farmers them- 
selves will pay a large portion of the 
tax. Traders and manufacturers never 
pay any tax, but pass it on to the pro- 
ducer, who will find himself paying at 
least one-half the tax. 
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BLACKLISTING is so out of date that 
one Western Ass’n pursuing a vigorous 
policy of fighting wholesalers of side 
lines who go around the retailer of feeds 
with sales to consumers has officially dis- 
approved any plan which requires the 
Ass’n office to mail out specific names of 
member or non-member’ wholesalers 
classified as unfair. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE of wood 
shingle roofs from country elevators is 
correcting the locomotive spark hazard 
and relieving operators from fire wor- 
ries. The credit on the insurance rate 
for iron cladding is so generous owners 
cannot afford to tolerate the spark catch- 
er of pioneer days. So few wood shingle 
roofs remain on country elevators they 
are watched with much misgiving. The 
real protection afforded by iron cladding 
is worth ten times its cost. 


ADDED to the long list of unreason- 
able burdens on the rail carriers, based 
on the false premise no longer true, that 
they are a monopoly, is the agreement 
making allowances to employes thrown 
out of work by mergers. One employed 
15 years must be paid 60 per cent of his 
monthly pay for five years after being 
laid off. If co-ordination changes his 
point of employment the railroad com- 
pany must reimburse the employe for 
any loss suffered in the sale of his home 
at less than its fair value. Hourly wages 
of rail employes have been boosted so 
high that they can not find employment 
in other industries at the same wage. If 
the railroad wage scale was at the farm 
level men laid off would scorn to accept 
60 per cent when they could earn 100 per 
cent in some other occupation, and co- 
ordination economy would present no 
problem. 


LEASING RAILROAD OWNED ele- 
vators on inadequate terms to large con- 
cerns with a view to attracting or hold- 
ing grain traffic to the lines of the own- 
ing railroads is again condemned by the 
railroad co-ordinator, who loses sight of 
the fact that grain rates are so high the 
freight to the terminal more than pays a 
return on the railroad’s investment in the 
grain elevator. The operator of the 
house can recoup himself for the expense 
of operating the plant out of the storage 
profits. When analyzed the co-ordinator’s 
pooling proposal is an attack on the com- 
petitive system that has _ constantly 
worked to cut down the cost of doing 
business to the benefit of the entire pub- 
lic. Private enterprise can operate a rail- 
road owned elevator at less cost than can 
the railroad company; and the rental 
must be low enough to attract a lessee, 
who sometimes must work against un- 
favorable conditions. Only recently the 
lease on a large terminal elevator was 
abandoned by a responsible grain com- 
pany on account of the rate structure in 
and out of that market. 
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Subsidizing Wheat Exports 


Having once embarked on subsidizing 
exports of wheat or flour the federal gov- 
ernment will find it difficult from the 
political standpoint to discontinue the 
practice. It is wrong of course to subsi- 
dize the wheat growers of one locality 
without doing the same for all others, but 
the wheat growers of the Pacific North- 
west, having tasted the fruit, are deter- 
mined to have more of it. Their six lead- 
ing farm organizations in a memorial to 
the Departraent of Agriculture express 
alarm at what will happen to the North- 
west growers when the United States 
again goes on an export basis. 

Until the A.A.A. came into being the 
wheat producers everywhere never re- 
belled at selling their crops at the world 
price, less freight to the available market. 

Now that the principle of subsidization 
has been established, objections by grain 
handlers and by grain growers in other 
regions will not avail; and it remains to 
draft whatever new legislation is re- 
quired in making effective the new policy 
to the end that there be no unfair dis- 
crimination among those receiving the 
alleged benefits, and that exporters of 
both wheat and the milled product be per 
mitted to retain the business naturally 
theirs. 


Lightning Protection Free 


Thunderstorms are again with us and 
the isolated, unprotected grain elevator 
is just as likely to be struck by light- 
ning as ever and probably more so, be- 
cause more high buildings of every 
class are now equipped with standard 
lightning protection than ever. 

Lightning caused so many fire losses 
to country grain elevators in the spring 
wheat states line elevator companies 
were easily induced to try standard 
lightning protection. The resulting re- 
duction in losses hastened the rodding 


of so many elevators in that section . 


seldom is one struck. The few unrod- 
ded elevators still exposed to this haz- 
ard can not hope long to escape. One 
line company, which operates one hun- 
dred and thirty houses, prior to 1926 
suffered an average lightning loss of 
$30,000 per year, but has had no loss 
since equipping its elevators with rods. 
The mutual fire insurance companies 
grant such an attractive credit for 
lightning protection, policy holders can 
not afford to neglect to correct this 
hazard. The saving in premiums soon 
offsets the cost of lightning protection 
and thereafter the policyholder keeps 
the saving to reduce his annual over- 
head. 

The owner of an elevator properly 
protected against lightning not only is 
relieved of much worry but he can ob- 
tain fire insurance in the strongest mu- 
tuals and at reduced cost so long as the 
vigilant inspectors pronounce the pro- 
tection up to standard. 


The Commodity Exchange Act 


The Commodity Exchange Act places 
handlers of the thirteen unlucky com- 
modities named completely under the 
thumb of the individual who may happen 
to occupy the office of secretary of agri- 
culture. Why did Congress limit the suf- 
ferers to thirteen? j 

Each member of an exchange must 
give the secretary of agriculture such in- 
formation about his private business as 
the secretary ‘deems” necessary. His 
books must be kept in a manner dictated 
by the secretary. Just another Mussolini. 


Directors and all com’ites of contract 
markets must furnish the secretary a 
copy of the minutes of all proceedings. 
Regular warehousemen must keep such 
books as the secretary may prescribe, 
altho their business is strictly intrastate. 


The clause making receipts issued by a 
warehouseman operating under the U. S. 
Warehouse Act deliverable on exchange 
contracts is an attempt to crowd the 
states out of their control of warehous- 
ing, and can be expected to lead to litiga- 
tion. Should the exchanges prove to be 
stiff-necked they may make the require- 
ments on the U. S. warehouseman no less 
drastic than those now enforced upon the 
state-authorized public elevator operators, 
such for example, as a rule that grain can 
not be loaded out of an elevator for de- 
livery on the exchange if graded by an 
employe of the warehouseman. 

The provision that patronage dividends 
may be paid “7f earned” may permit the 
exchange to audit the accounts of the co- 
operative member to determine whether 
in fact there have been any net earnings. 

Now that the secretary and the Com- 
modity Exchange Commission have such 
complete authority to regulate everyone 
and everything about an exchange the 
responsibility is theirs if anything goes 
wrong. 

It remains to be seen whether the regu- 
lations to be promulgated under the Act 
will be as provocative of criticism as 
have been the Buro’s persistent tamper- 
ing with the rules for grading grain. 

When dealing in commodities for future 
delivery has been stopped producers may 
recognize the servic2 of the speculators 
and demand the right to sell to whomso- 
ever will buy. 


stuff life is made of. 
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The salient features of the bill as pub- 
lished on page 457 merit careful study. 


Loading Old Cars with Grain 


Grain shippers generally are fully 
aware that the railroads traversing the 
grain surplus states have not purchased 
many box cars during the last five years, 
so many cars still in use are so decrepit 
as to be unfit for transporting grain in 
bulk without careful lining and coopering. 

Last month nearly ten thousand freight 
cars were ordered by American railroads 
and during the first five months of this 
year 22,240 cars were ordered or 3541 
more than during all of 1935. Many of 
these cars were flat, coal, refrigerator, 
furniture and live stock cars, so that the 
small number of new box cars suitable 
for bulk grain does not insure satisfac- 
tory service, hence it behooves grain ship- 
pers to inspect every box car offered them 
for loading with extra vigilance and line 
and cooper them until they know the 
boxes are grain tight. Shippers who fail 
to take every known precaution against 
leaks from these old box cars are sure to 
waste a lot of time later filing and follow- 
ing up heavy claims for losses of grain 
in transit. It is another case where an 
ounce of leak prevention will save a ton 
of loss. Grain shippers who are willing 
to help the railroads ballast their tracks 
should supply crushed stone, it is much 
cheaper and far more satisfactory. 

The condition of box cars will insure 
more leaks and heavier losses than for 
years and we trust that observing read- 
ers will report every car seen leaking 
grain in transit for publication in the 
Journal that we may help shippers to 
authenticate their claims for loss. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS at one Illinois sta- 
tion found that two railroads on either 
side had reduced rates only at competitive 
points where elevator operators in conse- 
quence could pay enough more for the 
grain to cut down the territory tributary 
to their town to almost nothing. At their 
wit’s end they embraced their hated 
enemy, the trucker, and added a truck 
loading spout alongside the disused car 
loading spout. The dealers at this sta- 
tion are again shipping grain, but to the 
canal at Morris, via truck. 
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Fluctuations of May Wheat, 
Corn and Oats 


A diminishing interest in grain speculation 
has been an outstanding factor in depressing 
the markets during the past year. 

Persecution of the leading bull speculator 


served as a warning to would-be investors ° 


in grain futures what might happen to them 
if the burocracy were given the complete 
control over individual trading threatened in 
the pending Commodity Exchange Act. 


Prices worked lower in consequence, the 
movement of the May option in oats being 
characteristic. From a high of 37% on July 
29 that future had only one rally of 3 cents 
to its season’s low of 23% on May 26, when 
it expired at 2334 cents. Way back in 1925 
the open interest in Chicago oats futures was 
as high as 114,327,000 bus. and the high in 
1935 was 51,012,000, but by Apr. 30 this had 
fallen to 34,627,000 and by May 26 to 30,- 
887,000. The extremely low price brought in 
some investment demand, otherwise the 
open interest might have fallen to the all 
time low of 8,635,000 bus. in July, 1932. At 
the season’s low of 23%4 the price of oats 
was equivalent to 1334 cents per bushel, 
measured in the former gold dollar, a bottom 
not equaled since 1861. 


In wheat the reduction in open interest 
was even more striking. Investment hold- 
ings of wheat futures on the Chicago Board 
were at their maximum at 248,294,000 bus. 
Oct. 16, 1929, while the low in 1935 was 68,- 
181,000 on July 10. On Friday, June 5, 1936, 
this had dropped to 65,344,000, or within a 
few bushels of the all-time low of 64,409,000 
on May 2, 1927. How small this open in- 
terest is can be appreciated by considering 
that commercial stocks of wheat in North 
America June 1 were 191,217.000 bus. of 
which 146,652,000 bus. was in Canada. 


The Chicago May wheat option covered a 
range of from 887%%c Aug. 20 to $1.07 Oct. 5, 
early in its life, and remained within that 
level for eight months, which is unusual. 
Imports from Canada where wheat is much 
cheaper prevented higher prices, while high 
premiums for cash wheat were always a 
bullish factor. An expected squeeze made 
the advance in April, but this collapsed on 
the last day of trading, May 26, when from an 
opening of 96% the price dropped the full 
5-cent limit to 9034 at the close, the lowest 
price since August. 


The drop in the price of May corn from 
the high of 6754 July 27 to the'‘season’s low 
of 56 cents Aug. 13 was a completion of the 
reaction from the extremely high price due to 
the very short crop of 1934. Recovery was 
prevented‘by importations of cash corn from 
Argentina to the Atlantic seaboard, Gulf 
ports and to the Pacific Coast, until April, 
when the price advanced from 58% Mar. 26 
to 653¢ Apr. 23, when it became evident that 
the poor condition of ‘cribbed corn would 
make the contract grade scarce. The price 
of the grades deliverable on contract also 
was enhanced, as compared with the lower 
grades, by the change in the perforations of 
the sieve used in grading, keeping more of 
the cracked corn out of the contract grade. 


The small open interest in corn futures 
reflected the lack of bull incentive. In 1933 
the open interest in Chicago May corn 
reached its maximum at 120,172,000 bus. By 
Dec. 28, 1935, this had dropped to the un- 
heard of low of 21,011,000 bus., and has 
shown no substantial increase to date. 


In the chart on the outside front ‘cover 
page of this number all the highs and lows 
have been plotted accurately at the date of 
the month at which they occurred, making it 
evident that all three grains synchronize 
even their minor price movements to some 
extent. 


From Washington 


The House and Senate have parser S. 3467, 
adding a false billing section to the shipping act 
of 1916. 


The Healey bill to establish maximum 
hours and regulate wages and working condi- 
tions in establishments with government con- 
tracts was killed by the House judiciary com’ite. 


The Bailey Amendment, calling for im- 
port taxes on certain vegetable seeds and oils, 
including hempseed and hempseed oil, and perilla 
seed and perilla oil, has been included by the 
Senate in the 1936 tax bill. 


The business advisory council on June 3 
submitted a report proposing a basis for in- 
dustrial self-regulation thru the medium of 
voluntary joint agreements on unfair trade prac- 
tices enforceable by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Blue Eagle in another cloak. ‘ 


The Senate agriculture com’ite on June 3 
adopted an amendment to the soil conservation 
law cutting down the payments to operators of 
large farms, as suggested by the president, after 
criticism by Senator Vandenberg. Strenuous 
objections to the cut are now coming from big 
cotton planters who will lose by compliance with 
the soil conservation law if not fully rewarded 
for cutting acreage. 


The House passed its own draft of the 
Robinson-Patman bill that already passed the 
Senate, and the conferees on June 6 reached an 
agreement followed mainly the senate bill, with 
the Borah amendment providing an entirely dif- 
ferent method of prosecuting price discrimina- 
tions tending to create monopoly. Competitors 
who believed they were being discriminated 
against unfairly could institute criminal pro- 
ceedings in federal courts directly instead of 
going to the Federal Trade Commission. The 
bill would make it unlawful to discriminate in 
price against different purchasers of commodi- 
ties of like grade and quality. The bill would 
not operate to prevent differentials making only 
due allowances for differences in cost of manu- 
facture. sales or delivery resulting from differ- 
ent methods or quantities in which commodities 
are sold or delivered. 


Scobey, Mont., June 4.—Wheat 10% 
oats 10% smaller, flax 20% smaller and barley 
about unchanged. All wheat came up in good 
condition and even.stand. Oats and barley same. 
Flax uneven. Have had no rain now for more 
than a month. Early disced wheat very weedy 
and will be gone in few days without rain; 40% 
damage already done to wheat from drought, 
worms, soil blowing and _ hoppers. Plowed 
ground better but this constitutes only 50% of 
total acreage and 20% damage already done 
to it too. Flax, oats and barley hurt 30%.— 
Farmers Elevator. 


larger, 
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Fraud in Collection of 


R.R. Claims 


W. P. Huston, railroad claim agent, con- 
spired with O. Q. Elliott, bookkeeper for the 
Collingwood-Moore Grain Co., to divide be- 
tween themselves the proceeds of checks remit- 
ted by the C.,, R. & P. R. R. Co. in payment 
of overcharge claims. 

Huston, who was in the business of collect- 
ing overcharges from railroads, had some 
claims of the Collingwood Company on a 50 
per cent contingent basis. Huston delivered 
checks for $1,434.19 to Elliott, who cashed 
them and appropriated the money. None of 
the proceeds ever reached the grain company. 
They were divided between Elliott and Huston. 

The Collingwood Moore Grain Co. was dis- 
solved and its assets purchased by the Col- 
lingwood Grain Co. in 1926. After discovering 
the transactions the successor began suit in 
October, 1928, against Elliott and Huston, and 
was given judgment for: $717.47. This was 
affirmed Nov. 9, 1935, by the Supreme Court 
of Kansas.—50 Pac. Rep. (2d) 989. 


Shipper Not Liable for 
Undercharge 


The Saginaw Milling Co. shipped three cars 
of mill oats to Virginia points on uniform 
S/O Bs/L, signing the clause providing that 
carrier shall not make delivery without pay- 
ment of freight. 


The notify party paid the drafts and the 


amounts of freight stated in the carrier’s 
bill. 


Later, the railroad company discovered an 
undercharge of $306.10. 


The Michigan Central R. R. Co. brought suit 
to recover the undercharge, alleging the Sagi- 
naw Milling Co. was liable because shipment 
was to its own order. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan on appeal 
from the circuit court of Saginaw County af- 
firmed the decision of the lower court, that 
when the notify parties surrendered the original 
order Bs/L and accepted the shipments, they 
became, so far as plaintiff railroad company 
was concerned, the consignee and liable for the 
freight charges—262 N.W. Rep 425. 


The Export-Import Bank is a new merger 
of the government’s first and second export- 
import banks, and has taken over the $14,000,000 
due the R.F.C. from China on the grain and 
cotton loan, and $3 000,000 of a famine loan 
made to China by the Grain Stabilization’ Corp. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for July 


following markets for the past two weeks 


delivery at the 
have been as follows: 


Wheat : 
Option May May May June June June June 
High Low 27 28 29 1 6 8 9 
Chicazoeinisacsseo oe 9714 8336 835, 844% 841% 84% 841%, S84 8436 
Winn IPG ey ia. aot eraccraes: = 92% 738% 74% 75% 76% 75% 773g 7614 7 
TAVerpoolm eca.eascee este -- 838% 8356 85% ..:. 86144 83%, 85% 
Kairsas  Gityiecne ne: su 79 7914 797% 793% 794% 79 79% 
Minneapolis 914% 93% 938% 93% 93 921%, 9336 
Duluth, durum 831%, 84% 84% 85% 853, 845g 85% 
MART WAKE G) oe cere cayee 0 thaate 835 844% 844% 84 841g 84 ara 
Corn 
Ghicdsowe acs vase. cents a. 60% 59% 59% 59% 60%, 6054 615% 
Jeaneae City aes ome oder 58% 58% 58% 58 58% 5854 5914 
IMGT WakGe. tetra ccc 60% 60 59144 59% 60% 605% 
Oats 
CHICK SO saseteccec es a 243% 2456 2556 24% 2454 25% 251%, 247% 243, 2454 24% 
Winnipeee tsieyas.. citeiern ss 31% 31% 31% 30% 215% 31% %2% 32 31% 31% 314% 
MiInnHeAaADOLMS socom =, tense 22% 2252 22% 22% 223%, 7232 23% 2356 23% 23 23 
WWAUKEGE oa.5cs 6c ve e308 24144 24% 25% 24% 2456 25 25% 25 243%, 2456 
Rye , 
CRIGRES OO Friern wie rte oj s/e.e 5314 54 53% 533 533%, 54 5456 5416 53%, 5356 541% 
Minneapolis ............ A475 483, 483%, 4852 4854 491% 50 49% 4814 483 49% 
VV ID Oe nm ote be ceten ee Bere es 413, 42% 42% 42 42 4234 425 421, 41% 41 4134 
HOMCLLULGEE Bee) store clekret Mars sta 50 BL 51 54 oh 51 51 51 50%, 50 rake 
Barley 
DUMMespous fica esis ston 31% 32% 34 323%, 32% 325% 338%. 33% 33 32% 327 
Winnimer Gils ssicck.cche aie 35% 36144 36146 864% 386% 36% 387% 373 3634 35% 36% 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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Useless to Complain in Georgia 


Grain & Feed Journals: Charges in this ter- 
ritory vary greatly, as on some small drafts 
under $100 the banks will make a flat deduc- 
tion of 25c and on larger drafts we may be 
charged anywhere from one-quarter to one- 
tenth of 1%. In a great number of cases it is 
impossible to reconcile the amount deducted with 
any set scale, so unless the amount of the 
exchange is quite a bit out of line we never 
make objections. When we have made objec- 
tion we have gotten very little for our pains, 
except in one or two cases where the charges 
were obviously exorbitant—E. L. Booter, Credit 
Manager, Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co. 


Ohio Dealers Meet at 
Cedar Point 


The 57th annual convention of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n will be held 
at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, Sandusky, 
O., June 22 and 23. 

The Monday morning session will be followed 
by an afternoon ride on the steamer Goodtime. 
Returning, the annual banquet will be given at 
6:30, former Pres. R. H. Brundige acting as 
toastmaster and introducing Count Ernesto 
Russo of Milan, Italy, a talented speaker. Danc- 
ing will follow the banquet. 

Tuesday's speakers include Ray B. Bowden, 
the new sec’y of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, Lew Hill of Indianapolis, Ind., 
on the changes in the grain grades; Professor 
J. W. Hauward, on the utilization of soybeans; 
Dr. D. E. Hale of Chicago on the advantages 
of using yeast in the ration, and A. D. Bosley, 
St. Louis, on the use of chemicals in the 
elevator. 

It is suggested that as many as possible drive 
to Cedar Point on Sunday, taking the family 
with them, to enjoy the finest fresh water 
bathing beach in the country. Parking space 
will be provided free of charge. 


Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Program 


The midsummer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n will be held at the Coun- 
try Club, Decatur, Ind., June 18. Among the 
speakers are: 

“Paint from Indiana Soybeans,” by A. B. 
Pattou of the Glidden Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“Grain Grading and Moisture Testing,” by 
Lew Hill, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Reductions in Grain Rates to Southern Ter- 
ritory,” by H. L. Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


“The Indiana Unemployment Compensation 
Act,” by Clarence A. Jackson, director un- 
employment compensation division, Indian- 
apolis. 

“Dangers Confronting the Retail Trade,” by 
Kline L. Roberts, executive v.p. American 
Bituminous Coal Merchants Ass’n, Chicago, Ill. 

Registered delegates to the meeting will be 
the guests at the luncheon and the banquet 
of members of the Ass’n and allied interests 
residing in Decatur. 

At 12:45 p. m. the visitors will start on an 
inspection trip thru the soybean mill of the 
Central Soya Co., and the plant of the Central 
Sugar Co. 

The speaker at the banquet and entertain- 
ment at the Decatur Country Club will be 


Chas. M. Newcomb of Delaware, O., his topic 
being “What are You Afraid of?” ° 
The ladies will be entertained at luncheon. 
After the business session shippers and re- 
ceivers will have their annual softball game. 


A Special Grain School 
at Duluth 


Under arrangement with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Northwest 
Crop Improvement ass’n,_ special grain 
schools will be held in Duluth, beginning 
June 8 and continue through to June 11, on 
the trading floor of the Board of Trade. 
William H. Shea, federal grain supervisor, 
reported that more than 60 applications have 
been filed for the classes. M. J. Johnson, 
federal grain supervisor, and H. R. Sumner, 
executive secretary, Northwest Crop Im- 
provement ass’n, both of Minneapolis, will 
be the instructors. Phases of wheat and 
durum inspection, study of varieties, market 
demands and carloading problems, will oc- 
cupy the first two days and a “barley course” 
the last two sessions.—F.G.C. 


Big Program of Elevator 
Superintendents 


The 7th annual convention of the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents will begin 
at Duluth, Minn., June 12 in the Hotel Duluth 
and wind up on the night of June 15 in the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Names of the speakers placed on the pro- 
gram and the subjects assigned to them are: 

Walter McCarthy, Duluth, Address; C. C. 
Blair, Duluth, Address; Hylton R. Brown, 
Washington, Dust Explosion Demonstration; 
A. V. Rohweder, Accident and Injury Pre- 
vention; Jas. G. Hayhoe, Minneapolis, Safety 
Organization; Frank M. Beyer, Ft. William, 
Ont., Loyalty; Oscar W. Olsen, Duluth, Push; 
J. F. Suhring, Minneapolis, Depreciation; 
Elmer E. Grant, Superior, Wis., Moderniza- 
tion; Stanley M. Smith, Ft. William, Electric 
Power; Harold C. Wilber, Decatur, I1l., Dry- 
ing; V. I. Champlin, Minneapolis, Preventing 
Cracked Corn; H. L. Heinrikson, Sioux City, 
Ta., Increasing Efficiency of Legs; P. C. Poul- 
ton, Ft. William, Automatic Sampling; E. H. 
Karp, Chicago, Belting; S. N. Rhue, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Waterproofing; M. Dwight Bell, 
Minneapolis, Grain Handling for Flour Mills; 
Jas. G. Hayhoe, Something Worth While: 
V. I. Champlin, Handling and Processing Soy- 
beans and Flaxseed; Ralph Golseth, Minne- 
apolis, Merchandising; Otto Mortensen, Min- 
neapolis, Traffic Problem; Wm. H. McDonald, 
Chicago, Trucking; Robert Black, Minneap- 
olis, Grain Grading; V. I. Champlin, Barge 
Shipping; Edgar Miller, Minneapolis, Heat 
and Moisture; H. R. Sumner, Minneapolis, 
Grain Varieties; H. H. Van Ornum, Minne- 
apolis, Power Costs; G. C. Meyer, Kansas 
City, Mo., Power Requirements; B. A. Snar- 
enberger, Minneapolis, Diesel Engines; Chas. 


Harbin, Minneapolis, Dust Control; H. J. 
Aldrich, Buffalo, N. Y., Personnel Safety 
Work; Ray Bowden, St. Louis, Mo., Right 


Thinking. 

A banquet will be given June 12, a luncheon 
June 13, at Duluth. Those at the meeting 
will bees a special train at 4 p. m. for Min- 
neapolis where a banquet will be given at 
the Hotel Nicollet at 8 p. m., June 13. 
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Ke for the discussion of graln trade problems : 
Halas alent lpg els anyening to say of interest to members of the grain 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
industry. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


June 11, 12. American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Ass’n, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

June 12, 13—Pacific Northwest 
Dealers Ass’n, Lewiston, Ida. 

June 12, 13, 14 and 15. Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents of North America, 
at Duluth June 12 and 13, and at Minne- 
apolis evening of June 13, and June 14 and 15. 

June 16-17. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis. 

June 18. Indiana Grain Dealers Ass'n, 
Decatur Country Club, Decatur, Ind. 

June 18. Missouri Grain Dealers Millers 
Ass’n, Missouri Hotel, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 22. New York State Seed Ass’n at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

June 22, 23. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Cedar Point, O. 

June 25, 26, 27. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n 
at Dallas, Tex. 

June 27. Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Pawnee Hotel, North Platte, Neb. 

June 29. Farm Seed Group of A.S.T.A. at 
Dallas, Tex. 

June 29, 30 and July 1. 
Ass’n at Dallas, Tex. 

July 6, 7. National Hay Ass’n, Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 12, 13. Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Grain 


American Seed Trade 


Pacific N-W Dealers Meet Soon 


The 16th annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n will be 
held June 12 and 13 at the Lewis-Clark 
Hotel, Lewiston, Idaho. The first day is 
reserved for business, and the second for 
recreation. 

Thursday evening, June 11, the board of 
directors will meet. 

Friday morning, June 12, president’s re- 
port; sec’y’s report; com’ite appointments; 
address by Tom Wickham of Chicago. 

Friday afternoon, address by Ray B. 
Bowden of Minneapolis; business session; 
election of directors. 

Friday evening, annual banquet; introduc- 
tion of new officers; address by Tom Wick- 
ham; entertainment; dance. 

Saturday, June 13, a variety of events, all 
optional, scheduled by the Lewiston com’ites. 


Missouri Dealers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Grain 
Dealers and Millers Ass’n will be held June 
18 at the Missouri Hotel, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Frank Theis, chairman of the executive 
com’ite of the Associated Southwest Country 
Elevators, and W. R. Scott, sec’y of the same 
com'ite will speak on “Trucker-Peddler Com- 
petition with Established Grain Merchandis- 
ing. 

John Ballard of St: Louis will speak on 


the | “Domestic: and International Wheat. Sit- 
uation,” 


Se VAY Wilder, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., pres. 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 


will give his views on the need of an associa- 
tion. 


The Jefferson City Chamber of Commerce 
will entertain the visiting grain dealers; and 
the meeting will be closed with a banquet at 
the Missouri Hotel with several. prominent 
speakers. 
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Trucker-Peddler Competition with 
Established Grain Merchandising 


From address by Chester L. Weekes, St. Joseph, Mo., 


representing truck regulation 


com’ite of Associated S-W. Country Elevators, before Kansas Grain Dealers Ass'n. 


Inroads made by the trucks into the estab- 
lished trade are becoming more and more se- 
rious in all sections, and not a few country 
dealers have been forced out of business by 
this competition, 


Last winter a group of grain men in south- 
eastern Nebraska discussed the subject, and 
out of that meeting grew a determination to 
seek some remedy. This found tangible expres- 
sion at a meeting held in St. Joseph in January, 
at which grain men from Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Missouri were present. After a day’s 
discussion, it was evident that some organiza- 
tion would have to be perfected, and this re- 
sulted in another meeting being held in Kansas 
City in February. 

The result of this meeting was a determina- 
tion to create an organization of the grain 
trade thru which proper measures could be con- 
sidered and definite action secured. It was de- 
cided to work thru the organization known as 
Associated Southwest Country Elevators, which 
represents some 8.500 country stations thruout 
the nine southwestern states. 


This ass’n created an executive com’ite to 
have direct charge of the work, and that com’ite 
in turn created a number of sub-com’ites for 
the purpose of studying the different phases of 
the question, which I shall presently discuss. 


In addition to the com’ites I have mentioned, 
it is proposed to set up in each state a legisla- 
tive com’ite with direct responsibility for secur- 
ing such action as may be possible thru the 
different state legislatures. 


It is the thought of the com’ite that reliance 
cannot be placed upon rate reductions alone and 
that the competitive status of the two methods 
of distribution could be equalized as well by in- 
ereasing the costs of the trucker as by reducing 
the costs of the established trade, so both of 
these avenues are to be fully explored. 

The Ass’n realizes that the trucker has a 
legitimate place in the picture and, further, 
that the public is entitled to the distribution of 
goods upon a reasonable basis and further, that 
no system of marketing can expect to endure if 
it is not sound economically. 


No Burdens on Trucker.—The most striking 
thing is that the itinerant trucker is to a very 
large extent relieved of all the burdens that 
established business with a fixed situs must 
earry. The lack of effective regulation of the 
itinerant trucker allows him to operate without 
paying anything like comparable taxes, wages, 
interest, and so on. 

In many states the registration fees are out- 
rageously low. And in addition to this it should 
be made certain that the trucker pays a fair 
personal property tax in the state where he is 
registered. 

It seems to us that it is fundamental that the 
trucker should pay something for the use of the 
highways by means of which he makes his liv- 
ing and that a fair basis of charge for this 
valuable privilege would be what is called the 
use basis; that is, a fixed rate per ton per mile. 
In one state, for example, Texas, it is estimated 
that each year the general tax payers of the 
state are called upon to contribute $7,000,000 
to provide extra wide and extra strong pave- 
ments, which are required only for the use of 
large trucks. It is a reasonable suggestion that 
such burdens should be borne by those who re- 
quire these roads rather than by the public 
at large. 

Occupational Licenses.—We also feel that 
wherever possible itinerant truckers should be 
required to pay occupational licenses for the 
right of doing business as merchants. 

Insurance.—Itinerant truckers who range up 
and down the highways of a state, endangering 
the life and limb and property of others, should 
be required to carry such insurance as will rea- 
sonably protect the public. 


In all fairness probably at least $10,000 insur— 
ance should be demanded. In some states, as in 
Towa, there is no requirement whatever for 
insurance. 


The state of Texas showed the insurance 
rates in that state for bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage inflicted on others average on 
heavy duty, intercity trucks about $196 per 
year compared to $23 for small passenger cars. 


Bonds.—All truckers should provide bonds 
which would insure the public with whom they 
deal against losses from frauds and also perhaps 
insure the payment of the states’ taxes. 


Truck Weighing and Inspection.—Another sub- 
ject peculiar to our business, which the asso- 
ciation is inquiring into, is the possible require- 
ment for official weighing and inspection of 
grain in trucks. This problem is one of con- 


siderable difficulty, but the investigation will 


be continued to a conclusion, 


Truck Accidents.—It has been found in Texas 
that the truck in that state kills twice as many 
persons as the average passenger cars. 

A recent investigation in Texas showed that 
in the three years from 1932 to 1935, the num- 
ber of truck accidents reported increased from 
717 to 2480; the number of persons killed by the 
trucks increased from 241 to 572; and the num- 
ber of persons injured by trucks increased from 
887 to 3327. i 


Trucks Break Pavements.—HEnormous loads 
are now carried by some of these trucks, and 
the huge size of the vehicle necessary to carry 
them is a constant menace to the public, as 
well as a factor in breaking down the pave- 
ments. . 


In Texas the law is that not more .than 
7,000 pounds pay load can be carried. This 
means that instead of allowing 300 bushels of 
eorn to the truck in Texas not more than 125 
bushels can be carried at one time. 


Poor brakes on heavy trucks present a very 
serious danger and ought not to be permitted. 
Inspection should be regularly provided for, and 
the trucker should expect to pay a fee for the 
inspection. Here again the necessity of repairs 
or renewals of cars and inspection fees all in- 
crease the trucker’s cost of doing business. 


Worn tires are another source of danger, and 
adequate regulations concerning tires should be 
enforced and inspection provided and paid for. 

Obviously efforts should be made to restrict 
the number of hours of drivers, and a real 
effort should be made to see that such regula- 
tions are enforced. 


I have sketched measures which the Ass’n 
is considering from the standpoint: first, of fair 
play in competition; and second, from _ the 
standpoint of safety, but all of which tend to 
increase the cost of the trucker. The Ass’n, 
in addition to these things, however, is consid- 
ering the important question of enforcing what- 
ever laws or regulations are obtained. 


Adequate police forces are not at present 
maintained in the several states. It is to our 
interest as well as our duty as citizens to insist 
that police forces of sufficient size and efficiency 
be maintained to carry out whatever regula- 
tion is finally established. 

Testing stations should be maintained at ap- 
propriate locations for the purpose of weighing 
the loads or the trucks, or determining meas- 
urements or the condition of the equipment, 
and inspection should be required at suitable 
intervals and a fee charged. 


Port of Entry Control.—Another measure 
familiar to the state of Kansas which the Ass’n 
is considering is the advisability of ports-of-— 
entry to regulate the interstate trucker. The 
experience of Kansas with this legislation is of 
interest to all, and efforts are being considered 
in other states to provide the same supervision. 
And in Kansas further provisions are being con- 
sidered to strengthen the law in this state. 


You will see from what I have said that if 
the various measures outlined were put into 
effect the cost of doing business by truck would 
be increased to the point where the competi- 
tion of the two systems of marketing would be 
measurably equalized. 


I have described the organization of the 
southwestern trade and its purposes, and I 
think you will be bound to agree with me that 
this is the first movement within the trade 
which has shown anything like a comprehensive 
outlook and a fair prospect of success. 


The matter is of the most vital importance to 
all in the business, and the time has come 
when everyone should give every possible sup- 
port to such movements as I have described 
and co-operate to the fullest extent in securing 
the relief which is necessary. 

I appeal to you, therefore, to come to the aid 
of this movement. Be ready to answer every 
call made upon you by your central committee 
and indeed not wait for that but begin your- 
selves to influence as many as you can in your 
own community to a proper understanding of 
the truck situation and the necessity for pro- 
ducing some remedies. 


Finally, I wish to call to your attention the 
fact that unless something is done to limit the 
activities of the itinerant truckers the small 
town is practically doomed, and, therefore, all 
you who come from smaller places have an 
excellent talking point in your own communi- 
ties with your local merchants, newspapers, 
and bankers to secure their assistance in bring- 
ing home to the legislators the vital necessity 
for granting the relief which is so badly needed. 
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Impressions of Washington 


By C. D. Sturtevant, CHICAGO, 
before Kansas Grain Dealers Ass'n 


My first impression of Washington was of 
our senators and our representatives. They 
try to do their best. But senators and repre- 
sentatives have adopted politics and office hold- 
ing as a career. Consequently each reacts to 
every legislative problem with the thought in 
mind that his actions may have a big influence 
on his re-election to office. 


The second impression was of departmental 
chiefs and assistant chiefs. These officials are 
short-lived in Washington, usually changing 
with every change of administration. Our 
present Sec’y of Agriculture, I feel, is honest 
and sincere and acts to the best of his convic- 
tions. Benighted or not, he believes that his 
efforts during the last four years have rescued 
agriculture from chaos. 


BUREAU CHIEFS and their assistants are 
career men. Their jobs follow civil service 
examinations. They do not often lose their 
positions but they must strive very hard or 
do something quite unusual to merit advance- 
ment. 


THE LOBBYIST is the representative of 
large interests or corporations and he is maiti- 
tained by those interests or corporations. The 
lobbyist plays golf and politics with influential 
personalities in Washington. Farm and labor 
groups are the best represented. They have 
the most influential lobbyists. These men live 
in Washington all the time. Compared to them 
the representatives of the grain trade are but 
babes in the wood in the great game of pol- 
itics. If the grain trade could have bigger 
and more constant representation in Washing- 
ton its legislative troubles would be greatly 
reduced, 

Until 1933 it was the policy of the grain 
trade to oppose all legislation for agriculture. 
How many of us wish that we had aided in 
the adoption of some of the proposed legisla- 
tion, not because it was sound, not because it 
would have helped agriculture, but for the 
purely selfish reason that it would have satis- 
fied politicians without harming us. 


In June of 1933 the grain trade was un- 
officially told that farm legislation would be 
passed by Congress and that we could take our 
choice about helping or not helping with it. 
Out of this came the AAA and the codes that 
were so troublesome until the Supreme Court 
declared processing taxes unconstitutional. 


The AAA survives. Only the processing 
taxes were declared unconstitutional. Today 
we have the same agricultural program, sup- 
ported with general taxes instead of with 
processing taxes as under the original plan. 
The federal department of agriculture is em- 
powered to do anything proposed for the bene- 
fit of agriculture. It can follow soil conserva- 
tion schemes, it can buy surplus stocks of com- 
modities to be stored against a time of need 
or just given away, and it can continue with 
its crop reduction plans. 

This year’s principal piece of legislation af- 
fecting the grain business is the Jones: Bill for 
the regulation of grain exchanges. Because it 
would place further restrictions on futures 
trading, to the cost of grain producers, coun- 
try elevators and ‘mills, the grain exchanges 
have vigorously opposed this bill. One of the 
provisions in the bill would permit coopera- 
tive institutions to rebate to their members and 
farmers, unearned dividends for purely promo- 
tional purposes. 


The present status of the Jones Bill is un- 
certain, but the provision for rebating un- 
earned dividends is no longer a part of the 
bill. 

The election this fall may give us a presi- 
dent from Kansas, However, it should be 
kept in mind that the two principal enemies 
of the grain trade are the republicans and the 

[Concluded on page 458.] 
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Monmouth, Kan., June 5.—Wheat 90%, corn 


100%, oats 75%.—Farmers Union, Abe Boore, 
mgr. 

Joplin, Mo., June 6.—Wheat 80%, oats 100%, 
corn 100%. None will be abandoned.—Boyd- 
Pate, J. W. Boyd. 

Norwich, Kan., June 4.—Wheat is good here, 
none plowed up.—Farmers Elevator & Supply 
Co., C. G. Johnston, mgr. 


Laurel, Neb., June 4.—The percentage of grain 
planted here is about the same as one year ago. 
Both corn and oats doing fine.-—W. C. Peck. 

Burlington, Okla., June 1.—Our acreage is 
about 98%, and growing crop about 55% of nor- 
mal.—Burlington Grain Co., Perry Evans, mer. 
Okarehe, Okla., June 6.—Wheat in this terri- 
tory about one-half crop. Combining will start 
about June 15.—Dow Grain Co., by Oscar Dow. 


cent more 
plowed up, 
Ces. 


Lynnville, Ia., June 4.—Ten per 
acreage of corn; condition good; 5% 
mostly planted in beans.—Macy Bros, Ine., 
Macy. 


Van Buren, Ind., May 21.—Prospects are good 
here for corn, oats and beans. Wheat: very 
spotty.—Frank Pyle, mgr. Farmers Co-op. 


Equity-Exchange. 


Reynolds, Ill., June 3.—Needing rain very bad- 
ly. Sub-moisture mostly gone. More oats and 
eorn planted this year than Jlast.—Reynolds 


Farmers Co-op. Elevator Co. 


Lookehba, Okla., June 4.—Corn normal crop, in 
good condition. Oats light but very little plowed 
up. Kafir being planted. Wheat good but little 
grown here.—Johnston & Warren. 


Manitou, Okla., June 5.—Acreage heavier than 
last year but has been lowed up and sold to 
the Government until acreage is about the same 
as last year. Will be planted to cowpeas.—A. D. 
Winsor. 

Barnes, Kan., May 26.—We have about a nor- 
mal acreage left after approximately 10% aban- 
donment, with about 80% condition at present, 
good for 15 bu. crop average, with harvest to 
begin July 1.—Ricard & Augustus. 


Holton, Ind., June 4.—Wheat acreage 90%, 
condition 65%; rye acreage 85%, condition 80%. 
No wheat plowed up; 20% of rye plowed up. 
Corn and soybeans will be sowed in place of 
rye that has been plowed up.—xX. 


Gallatin, Mo., June 2.—Wheat 20% more acre- 


age, 40% better yield. Corn no more acreage, 
70% better outlook. Oats 20% more, condition 


and clover 
Homer Mussel- 


poor, some plowed up. Hay crop 
best in years.—Lynch Grain Co., 
man, 

Greencastle, Ind., June 6.—Wheat crop about 
normal acreage; does not look as good as it 
should. Oats crop below normal acreage; looks 
fairly well. Corn all planted; more acreage than 


last year.—Putnam Co. Farm Bureau Co-op. 
Ass'n. 

Gosport, Ind., June 4.—Acreage of wheat 80% 
of normal; corn 110%, oats 80%. Condition of 
wheat fair, of corn good (some planting over), 
oats very poor. Plowing up of any of these 
grains is over with for this year.—Brewer Mill- 
ing Co. 

Oakley, Kan., June 3.—Wheat and _ barley 
about 75% of normal acreage. Prospects for 
an average of 15 bus. wheat, 25 bus. barley. 
Total failure last year, hence no comparison. 


Acreage of corn and sorghums large.—Prather 
Milling Co, 


Clinton, Ia., May 27.—Oats and small grain 
planted to about 70% of normal acreage; condi- 
tion good. Somewhat more corn was planted 
on account of the shortage of corn, and less 
acreage will be planted to soybeans on account 
of the increased acreage of corn. Condition of 
corn is generally good, very little replanting 
necessary, and about two weeks ahead of last 
year. All crops need moisture.—Champion 
Milling & Grain Co., E. Ewing, pres. 


The GRY 


Herbst, Ind., June 3.—Wheat acreage 50%, 
condition 70%; corn acreage 90%, condition 80%; 
oats acreage, 110%, condition 90%; soybeans 


acreage 80%. Some wheat fields sown to oats; 
20-25% corn planted over account poor seed.— 
Herbst Grain Co. 

Watonga, Okla., 
this territory is cut 


June 6.—Wheat acreage in 
in half by drouth. Had 
some hail damage on May 10. Average yield 
for Blaine County will be around 7 bus. per 
acre, Wheat will be of good quality.—General 
Grain Co., Paul Shaw, mgr. 

Inola, Okla., June 4.—Wheat acreage small 
yield, will be light, but quality good. Oats light 
and crop short, about 20% to be plowed up. 
Soybeans, cowpeas, cane and hegari~ will be 
planted in its place. Rain will help oats.—Inola 
Farm Elevator Co., Henry Powers. 


Omaha, Neb., June 3.—The prospects at this 
writing are for a wheat crop in Nebraska va- 
riously estimated at 41 to 45 million bus. The 
grain men are improving their grain handling 
facilities in anticipation of big business in July.— 
J. N. Campbell, seec’y Nebraska Grain Dealers 


Ass'n. 
Hazleton, Ind., June 3.—100% increase in corn 
acreage, good stands, good prospect. Wheat 


acreage about 80% of last year; about 5% has 
been plowed under and sowed in beans, oats or 
soybeans; 25% increase in oats acreage. Crop 
short due to dry weather.—Hazleton Flour Mills, 
L. Armstrong. 


Goshen, Ind., June 6.—Acreage of wheat is 
about the same as 1935. Average yield will be 
15 bus. per acre. The straw this year will be 
much shorter than last year. Rains have helped 
the grain and hay here very much. Oats are 
looking good now but will need rain again soon. 
A small per cent of wheat was plowed under 
and was put to either oats or soybeans.—Lyon 
& Greenleaf Co., Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 6.—The dry weather 
conditions in flax growing sections of the North- 
west have been somewhat offset by steady rains 
during the past twenty-four hours, benefiting 
especially Minnesota and eastern North Dakota. 
As a result of these rains some late flax plant- 
ing will probably occur, and crop prophets will 
probably have to revise their estimates up- 
wards.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Chicago, Ill, June 4.—After making a satis- 
factory start, wheat in the Prairie Provinces 
is now losing ground quite as rapidly as the 
days continue to pass without general rainfall, 
says Sanford Evans, of Winnipeg. June is the 
critical month and normally records heavy pre- 
cipitation. This year the need is particularly 
significant. Since Apr. 1 average precipitation 
per station has been 40% below. normal in Man- 
itoba 28 below normal in Saskatchewan, and 16 
below normal in Alberta.—Hulburd, ‘Warren & 
Chandler. 


Evansville, Ind.—Reports from many of the 
counties in southwestern Indiana are to the ef- 
fect that due to the cool nights that have pre- 
vailed during the past two weeks, cut worms 
have appeared in many fields of growing corn 
and that considerable damage has resulted. In 
some sections rain is badly needed and farmers 
are reported to be working in great fields of 
dust. Growing wheat is looking very good and 
many farmers report their yield will be as 
good if not better than last year. The acreage 
of oats sown is small compared to former years. 
—W.B.C. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 4.—The Northwest 
spring wheat area is going through a critical 
period, especially North and South Dakota and 
sections of the Canadian provinces where 
drouth and high temperatures, together with 
poor seed and poor farming have created a 
combination of circumstances that will affect 
the growing crop. Minnesota generally is in 
very good condition, with all crops making won- 
derful progress. Northeastern and north-cen- 
tral Montana, as well as the northwest sections, 
are in good condition at present.—T. R. Shaw, 
editor Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Chicago, Ill, June 1.—On a week-end trip 
thru northern Illinois via Savannah to Dewitt, 
la., corn planting is about finished, most fields 
showing well over ground with first cultivation 
going on and germination fully up to an aver- 
age, but find more missing hills on return trip, 
Davenport to Peru, Tll., but not enough to 
cause replanting except in a few fields. Then 
Peru to Chicago, germination near to average. 
Oats showing fair to average and rain needed 
for all crops thruout whole trip covered, rather 
urgently in places.—H. C. Donovan, statistician 
for Thomson & McKinnon. 
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Spokane, Wash., May 27.—Farmers of the 
Inland Empire today expected a few days of 
growing weather to determine definitely the 
winter wheat kill, estimated as high as 75% 
in Spokane and Whitman counties. The Walla 
Walla County agent said farmers will have to 
reseed about 15% of their fall planting, due to 
kill in the severe October freeze. Farmers in 
the Palouse vicinity estimated 70% probably 
would have to be resown. Alternate freezing 
and thawing had snapped many roots.—F. K. H. 

Decatur, Ill., June 6.—Winter wheat condition 
and progress is average, except that condition 
is poor in areas of the south. Wheat is headed; 
considerable of the crop is under two feet in 
height. Lack ‘of surface moisture and cool 
nights retarded the normal growth of all crops 
and the germination of recent plantings of corn 
and soy beans. Due to poor seed the stand is 
variable and there has been considerable re- 
planting. In some areas replanting was neces- 
sary on account of wire worms and cut worms. 
Oats are starting to head on very short straw, 
some too short to cut. In the north most fields 
can likely still head normally with timely rain- 
fall. Reports are coming in from some areas 
that oats are being plowed under and planted 
to soy beans.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Winchester, Ind., June 1.—Corn I saw yester- 
day was not as good a color as we would like 
to see it. Some of it is ankle high, but still it 
doesn’t have that dark green color it should 
have at this time of the year. Farmers are 
working their fields vigorously. There is a 
good deal of corn yet to plant and there is a 
lot of replanting of corn going on, more than 
we have seen for some time. Farmers would 
not pay the price for good seed corn, used sort- 
ed corn out of their cribs, which did not grow. 
In the best corn district in this county, farm- 
ers do not have 30% of a stand of corn. They 
are scouring the country for seed corn. The 
manager of 100 insurance farms just said that 
in the best corn section of Ohio and eastern 
Indiana not more than 25% of corn planted is 
germinating.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Good- 
rich, pres. 

Springfield, Ill., June 3.—Conditions were fa- 
vorable for planting and cultivating of corn and 
planting of soybeans. Surface dryness and cool 
nights retarded normal growth of all crops 
and germination of recent plantings of corn and 
soybeans. General good rains are badly needed. 
Practically all of the corn has been planted and 
much is up. Because of poor seed the stand is 
variable and there has been considerable re- 
planted. Winter wheat condition and progress 
is average except that condition is poor in 
areas of the south. It is heading to the north- 
ern boundary; considerable of the crop is under 
two feet in height. Oats in the south are head- 
ing short, some too short to cut; in the north 
most fields can likely still head normally with 
timely rainfall. In the Peoria area some oats 
are being plowed under and planted to soy- 
beans. Alfalfa and clovers generally are aver- 
age; a little clover and considerable first-crop 
alfalfa have been cut. Army worms have ap- 
peared in very limited areas of the extreme 
south.—E. W. Holcomb, U. S. Dept. of Ag. 


Minneapolis, June 3.—Unfavorable weather 
during the past two weeks over the greater 
part of the spring wheat territory has given 
Northwest crop prospects a distinct setback. 
In the central and western portion of the 
spring wheat producing area, unseasonable 
heat and high winds have brot about a serious 
situation in many localities. Considerable per- 
manent damage has unquestionably been done, 
altho it is difficult to say at this time to just 
what extent the damage is irreparable. In 
Minnesota and adjacent sections of North and 
South Dakota, a satisfactory crop condition has 
been maintained by intermittent showers. Much 
lower temperatures over the entire territory 
during the past few days have tended to check 
deterioration. The condition of the growing 
crop is quite spotted, some fields showing good 
stand and color while others very plainly show 
the effect of the drouth. It is obvious that, 
under present conditions, wheat is not stool— 
ing properly. <A steadily increasing number of 
reports have been received of excessively 
weedy conditions, particularly in the drier areas 
of North Dakota, where Russian thistles are 
making alarming progress. The coarse grain 
producing territory has been most favored by 
the weather and a reasonably satisfactory crop 
is in prospect, whereas the bread wheat and 
durum territory has been most adversely affect- 
ed.—The Van Dusen Harrington Co., by Paul 
C. Rutherford. 
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Webworms in Indiana Corn 


Lafayette, Ind., June 6th—Heavy infestation 
of sod webworms in Benton and surounding 
counties’ corn fields, threatening total destruc- 
tion in many areas was reported recently to 
the entomology department at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Prof. J. J. Davis, head of the depart- 
ment, recommended replanting of corn midway 
between the old rows, leaving the old corn 
stand, asa possible control of the crop-destroy- 
ing pests wherever prevalent. 


Sod webworms damage corn almost invariably 
when planted on bluegrass or old timothy sod, 
according to Davis. Farmers who have dam- 
aged corn fields have been encouraged to re- 
plant their acreage midway between the old 
rows of corn, leaving the first planting stand. 
If the old corn is plowed out when the replant- 
ing is done, the worms will migrate to the new 
plantings. “ 

Davis suggests that the replanting be delayed 
about 10 days so that it will be safe to plow 
out the old corn rows during the first cultivation 
of the new planting. 


Spring Wheat Needs Rain 


Chicago, Ill., June 3.—Rain is badly wanted in 
large sections of the spring wheat belt, particu- 
larly in North Dakota, and the need of rains at 
this time is more urgent because of the poor 
planting. 

Germination of seed corn is the poorest in 
many years and were it not for the favorable 
planting conditions including good seed beds, 
favorable temperatures and a reasonably early 
start, the situation would have been very bad. 
At it is, much of the necessary replanting has 
been done before it became dangerously late. 

Winter wheat improved to the extent of 20,- 
000,000 bus. over our May 1 estimate, owing to 
favorable temperatures and good rains. 


Conditions of crops on June 1 promise: Win- 
ter wheat, 505,000,000 bus.; spring wheat, 230,- 
000,000 bus. on 22,000.000 acres; oats, 1,130,000,000 
bus. on 39,000,000 acres; Western Canada spring 
wheat, 350,000,000 bus. on 23,000,000 acres. Ex- 
pectations for about 99,000,000 acres of corn.— 
H. C. Donovan, statistician, Thomson & McKin- 
non. 


Spring Wheat Acreage 
Increased 


Chicago, Ill., June 3.—Spring. wheat acreage 
is reported at 22,043,000 acres, a substantial in- 
erease over the area harvested last year. The 
erop was seeded under unfavorable conditions, 
a late season, poorly prepared seed bed, shrunk- 
en and light weight seed and lack of farm 
power. Accompanying these conditions has been 
a serious lack of rainfall during May, the ex- 
ception being eastern and northern South Da- 
kota where good surface moisture was secured. 
There has been nowhere in the important area 
sufficient current moisture to restore the subsoil 
situation, so that crop prospect this year de- 
pends upon current seasonal showers. For these 
reasons, spring wheat starts this year with 
doubtful prospects, the average condition being 
reported at 81.7. The present condition, if 
weather experiences hereafter are normal, would 
only forecast a crop of about 260 million bushels 
substantial increase in acreage. 


Condition of winter wheat 65.7 or 1.3 points 
lower than last month, and with three excep- 
tions the lowest average reported in 20 years. 
The increase of two bushels in value of par 
between May 1 and June 1 more than offsets 
the decline in condition and advances the pro- 
spective crop to 485 million bushels. Rainfall 
during May was irregular, ranging from scanty 
to ample in different districts, but too late to 
lead to any material cron recovery in the ex- 
treme western area of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas 
and Nebraska. As a whole. Kansas shows ma- 
terial improvement, largely in northern and 
northwestern counties, while Nebraska has a 
small increase in crop prospect largely centered 
in the southeastern quarter of the state. 


Oats acreage returned at 39,314,000 acres with 
a condition of 80.1, and a crop indication at 
this date of approximately 1,160 million bushels. 


Corn planting was finished under very favor- 
able conditions, the period of planting being 
generally unbroken, so that the crop start is 
uniform. The crop stand is better than expected 
when quality of seed is taken into considera- 
tion.—B. W. Snow, statistician Bartlett Frazier 
Co; 


Chester Davis has been eased out of his 
position as head of the A.A.A. to a member- 
ship in the governing board of the federal re- 
serve system at a fat salary. 

The rye acreage for harvest in 1936, in the 
15 counties for which reports are available, is 
39,257,000 acres compared with 40,197,000 acres 
in the same countries last year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Winter Wheat 488,315,000 
Bushels 


Chicago, Ill.. June 3.—Condition of winter 
wheat is 65.7% of normal, against our May. 
1936, condition of 70.3%; and the estimated 
production is 488,315,000, compared with the 
official May 1 estimate of 463,708,000 bus. 


Spring Wheat acreage is estimated prelimi- 
narily at 21,807.000 compared with harvested in 
1935 of 18,826,000. Reductions are due to in- 
creased prospects of abandonment, delayed 
seeding weather and slow seed loans. i 


Spring wheat condition is 684%, compared 
with the 1928-32 average of 82.7%, 85.2% in 
June, 1935, and 41.3% in June, 1934. About 40% 
of the total spring wheat acreage is now de- 
teriorating rapidly from lack of surface and 
subsoil moisture, and rainfall during the next 
two weeks is a critical need of this portion.— 
Production of spring wheat is estimated at 219,- 
452,000 bus., compared with last year’s crop of 
169,750,000 bus. 


Oats acreage, 38,985,000, condition 78.8, and 
production forecast 1,133,000,000 bus. 

Rye condition, 70.3 and production estimate 
36,113,000. 


Corn acreage is estimated to have increased 
to 6.7%, to 99,060,000.—R. O. Cromwell, statis- 
tician Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Winter Wheat Prospects 
Improved 


Chicago, Ill... June 4.—Winter wheat pros- 
pects improved during May. At the close of 
the month the condition was 67.8% of normal. 


A month ago our condition estimate was 68.9, 


and the government’s 67. We interpret a con- 
dition of 67.8 as forecasting 501 million bushels. 
A month ago our forecast was 469 million, and 
the government’s 464 million bushels. Last 
year the crop was 433 million. 


_Spring Wheat acreage including durum is es- 
timated to be 21,965,000. At the close of May 
the condition of spring wheat was rated at 
75.4% of normal, which compares with a ten 
year average June 1 condition of 82.5. Present 
acreage and condition estimates suggest a crop 
of 242 million bushels. 


Oats acreage is estimated to be 38,225,000. 
Condition of the crop at the end of May is 
rated 77.0% of normal. A year ago our condi- 
tion estimate was 80.3% of normal, Present 
condition and estimate of acreage suggests a 
crop of 1,085,000,000 bus. 


Condition of the growing rye crop is esti- 
mated at 67.6% of normal. the ten-year average 
(1923-32) being .79.6%. Present condition and 
acreage indicate a crop of 36,360,000 bus. 
last year was large, 57,936,000 bus. 


The acreage planted to corn is estimated to 


Crop 


-be 98,436,000, which compares with 92,727,000 


acres harvested last year. The crop is generally 
starting under favorable conditions except in 
the southern states.—Nat C. Murray, statisti- 
cian, Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Increased Wheat Production 
Indicated 


Chicago, Ill., June 3.—Winter wheat condition 
is 74.9, compared with our 74.2 and the govern- 
ment 67 last month. Condition June 1 last year 
was 74.2; in 1934, 55.3; in 1933, 64.0 and 1923-32 
ten year average 73.9. 


Indicated production winter wheat 527,133,000 
bus., compared with our estimate of 522,352,000 
and the government 464,000,000 last month. De- 
terioration oecurred in sections of Oklahoma 
sufficient to reduce crop vrospects somewhat in 
that state while Kansas shows a gain of almost 
nine million bus. for the month. Our reports 
have consistently indicated a higher yield than 
the government and early threshing returns 
from Texas, where the crop is moving unusually 
early, tends to confirm our report. 


Srring wheat condition 78.4, compared with 
85.2 last. year; 41.3 in 1934; 84.9 in 1933 and the 
1923-32 average of 82.7. It is too early for re- 
liable estimates on spring wheat crop and 
while indications now point to a crop of 282 
million bushels this estimate is subject to mate- 
rial change during June. 


Rye condition 73.9, compared with 84.2 last 
year. Indicated crop 388,737,000 bus., compared 
with our 42,198,000. 


Oats condition 79.5, compared with 84.4 on 
June 1 last year. Based on our acreage of 
88,075,000 a crop of 1,165,000,000 bus. is indicated. 

Barley condition 82.8, compared with 84.3 last 
year. 

Corn acreage 95,026,000, compared with 92,727,- 
000 acres harvested last year, 87,795,000 in 1934 
and 102,768,000 acres average harvested 1928-32. 
Data for this report was furnished by our grain 
dealer correspondents’ average date May 27.— 
B. H. Miller, statistician, Jas. E. Bennett & Co. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 


Yo country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


 Movemen 


i 


Manitou, Okla., June 5.—Just unloaded first 
new wheat.—A. D. Winsor. 

Herbst, Ind., June 3.—Wheat on hand 5%, 
corn 30%.—Herbst Grain Co. 

Laurel, Neb., June 3.—Very little grain in 
farmers’ hands.—B. H. Bell. 

Holton, Ind., June 4.—Wheat remaining in 
farmers’ hands 5%; rye 5%.—xX. 

Joplin, Mo., June 6.—In farmers’ hands: Wheat 
5%, oats 8%, corn 7%.—Boyd-Pate, J. W. Boyd. 


Oakley, Kan., 
farms to 
Co; 


Lookeba, Okla., June 4.—Very little grain of 
any kind in farmers’ hands.—Johnston & War- 
ren. 

Keene, Neb., June 6.—No surplus of wheat 
left on farms.—Keene Grain, Stock, Lbr. & 
Coal Co. 

Chiman, Ill., June 3.—No wheat in farmers’ 
hands and very little corn.—Ohlman Grain Co., 
A. C. Robertson, mgr. 

Lynnville, Ia., June 4.—In farmers’ hands: 5% 
of corn, no oats (to market), no wheat.—Macy 
Bros). ic., (Cs, B. Macys 

Van Buren, Ind., May 21.—Old corn pretty 
well cleaned up.—Frank Pyle, mgr. Farmers 
Co-op. Equity-Exchange. 


3.—No grain back on 
market.—Prather Milling 


June 
come to 


Norwich, Kan., June 4.—Very little wheat ‘in 
farmers’ hands.—Farmers Elevator & Supply 
Co., C. G. Johnston, mer. 


Goshen, Ind., June 6.—A small per cent of 
grain is in hands of farmers around here.— 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


Hazleton, Ind., June 3.—Not more than 10% 
of last year’s crops still in farmers’ hands.— 
Hazleton Flour Mills, L. Armstrong. 


Rapatee, Ill, June 3.—Very little wheat in 
farmers’ hands, corn same, oats none.—Rapatee 
Farmers Ass’n, G. P. Dikeman, mgr. 


Ordway, Colo., June 6.—No grain except corn 
and maize left in the hands of farmers except 
for their own use, possibly 1,500 bus. maize and 
1,000 bus. corn. We will be shipping in corn in 
a short time.—Gray Seed & Feed Store, D. A. 
Kipper, mer. 

Decatur, Ill., June 6.—Country selling very 
little corn, Demand has been good, Corn 
ground by the leading industries was 6,879,512 
bus. in March, 5,995,456 bus. in April. This 
represents corn ground for domestic use. only. 
—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Wichita, Kan., June 5.—The first wheat from 
the 1936 crop of the Southwest reached this 
market today, coming from Grandfield, Okla., 
in the southern part of the state. The grain 
graded No. 1 dark hard, 62.6 lbs., 14.15% pro- 
tein and 14.3% moisture. It sold at auction at 
99c, or 18%c¢ over Kansas City July, basis Kan- 
sas City, being bot by a local mill. 


Enid, Okla., June 4.—Enid received five cars 
of new wheat today, the first of the season. 
The grain originated around Grandfield, Devol 
and Frederick, in the southern part of the state. 
The wheat graded No. 1 and had test weight 
as high as 63 lbs., with protein around 14%. A 
report from the shipping points said early 
wheat is averaging about 15 bus. an acre, but 
later fields are expected to yield around 10 bus. 


Ft. Worth, Tex., June 1.—The first car of new 
wheat in this market was received on May 30. 
It came from Prosper, Tex., and graded No. 1 
soft red, 6.03 lbs., 11.25% protein and 13.25% 
moisture. It sold at $1.09, which was a pre- 
mium for the first car. Today’s arrivals in- 
cluded two cars of hard, the first of the season. 
One car was from Grandfield, Okla., which has 
a record of almost consistently placing the first 
new hard wheat on southwestern markets. The 
grain was No. 1 dark, 62.6 lbs., 18.75% protein, 
15% moisture. The second car was from Devol, 
Okla., grading No. 1 dark, 62% lbs., 12.75% ‘pro- 
tein and 14.7% moisture. 
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Large Crops Bring Farmer 
More Prosperity 


Address by H. B. Grommon, Pres. Farmers 
National Grain Dealers Ass’n before direc- 
tors of the Transportation Ass’n of 
America 


Propaganda or Truth.—For many months 
and from many sources the American farmer 
and the public in general has had dinned into 
its ears a false doctrine, the fallacy, that scarc- 
ity brings higher prices and that higher prices 
bring prosperity. Our national administration 
ignoring the facts, is the greatest disseminator 
of the untruth. 

The Economics of Scarcity.—Because a 
smaller quantity of a commodity will some- 
times temporarily bring a higher total return 
with a demand that is adjusted to a fairly 
constant supply, political action has been taken 
for the purpose of making permanent the 
smaller supply. This is known as the “Eco- 
nomics of Scarcity.’ The new philosophy of 
abundance thru scarcity does not examine the 
prices received for short crops and for large 
crops during the past decades. 

What Are the Facts.—Complete informa- 
tion on the grain crops from 1909 to 1934, in- 
clusive, can be had fromthe Department of 
Agriculture. Grain crops were the first to 
come under the “planned scarcity program.” 
Was acreage reduction justified in view of the 
Department’s own record? Would the arti- 
ficial control by burocracy bring a great benefit 
to the farmers and the nation? 

Does history show that small crops bring 
high prices and prosperity? 

Of the 26 crops of wheat raised from 1909 
to 1934, inclusive, the 13 largest exceeded 
the 13 smallest by 2 billion 844 million bush- 
els, and the average price received for these 
13 largest crops was 18c per bushel, morc 
than the average price received for the 1: 
smallest crops. These 13 largest crops were 
worth 5 billion 67 million dollars more to the 
farmers who produced them than were the 13 
smallest crops, but this is only part of th 
story. These 13 largest crops brought 2 bil 
lion 844 million more bushels of wheat to be 
hauled to country elevators, financed by coun- 
try bankers, shipped by our railroads, mar- 
keted in our central markets, processed in our 
mills, packaged and distributed and finally con- 
sumed by all of our people in every line of 
endeavor, both in and out of business, or ex- 
ported to other nations. 


The cycle of prosperity, started by these 
large crops, spread into all walks of life with 
direct benefit at every point of contact. Not 
only did these large crops bring prosperity to 
others, than the farmer who produced them, 
but they brought it in such generous measure 
that they were able to pay the farmers an 
average price of $1.20 a bushel for their 13 
largest crops, against $1.02 a bushel for their 
13 smallest crops. Of the 13 large crop years. 
there were only five in which wheat sold under 
$1.00 a bushel on the farm, but during the I: 
small crop years, there were only 5 in which 
the farmer could get over $1.00 a bushel fi 
his wheat, 


Our corn crops show the same facts that 
large crops bring the farmer and the nation 
ae eel than small crops. The 13 larg- 
est crops in those years, at an average price of 
74¥ac a bushel, brought the farmer 4 billion 327 
million dollars more than the 13 smallest crops 
at an average price of only 73.9c a bushel. 
There were 5 billion 860 million more bushels 
of corn grown, handled, and consumed during 
the 13 largest crop years than during the 13 
smallest crop years. 

During these same years, 1909 to 1934, in- 
clusive, the thirteen larger oat crops totaled 17 
billion 880 million bushels, while the thirteen 
smaller crops provided 13 billion 387 million, 
Forty-three and one-tenth c. per bu. was re- 
ceived by the farmer, on the average, for each 


thirteen-year period. The larger oat crops had 
a farm value of nearly 1 billion 884 million 
dollars more than did the thirteen smaller 
crops. Yet the disciples of managed economy 
are trying to tell our people that they are bet 
ter off with millions on relief, taxes growing 
higher daily, and corn being grown by foreign 
labor and imported into this, the greatest cor1. 
growing country in the world. 

Summarizing these three major crops, corn, 
wheat and oats, we find nearly 14 billions of 
bushels more grain produced in the 13 years 
of heavier production, and the money value 
income to the farmer nearly 13 billion dollars 
more than during the 13 years of smaller pro- 
duction. These figures are all taken from 
statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, where the fallacy of “greater 
abundance for all by the restriction of the pro- 
duction of abundance” had its origin. 


The farmer is told that he should follow 
the lead of the manufacturer in the reduction 
of outputs. Reduction of production is seldom 
a profitable operation for the manufacturer, the 
farmer, or the laborer. In this connection, it 
might be well for our Washington planners to 
ponder well the fact that as this is written, 
the farmers’ average price level is about 103 
of the 1910-14 pre-war base, or 3 per cent 
above pre-war. The price level for all com- 
modities is approximately 114, or 14 per cent 
above pre-war. The wage scale of organized 
labor is 190, or 90 per cent above the 1910-14 
base. It is suggested to the planners of the 
“more abundant life thru scarcity,’ that there 
will continue to be a very large army of unem- 
ployed, so long as labor continues to insist 
upon trading almost 2 for 1 with farmers. If 
the farmers could set the prices at twice the 
true wage scale, labor would go hungry and 
the farmer would be obliged to call “surplus” 
a large part of his production. The rule also 
works the other way about and a wage scale 
almost double what is indicated to be correct 
keeps the farmer from buying enough of the 
products of labor, so we have millions of sur- 
plus labor. 


Fallacies in “Economics of Scarcity.”—The 
Washington planners propose to meet this 
situation as we would expect. They advocate 
higher wages and shorter hours, which would 
greatly increase the difficulty in exchanging the 
products of the farms for the production of 
labor and industry. The economics of scarcity 
only aggravates the evils of mal-distribution 
of wealth, carried to its logical conclusion, it 
will make us a nation of paupers instead of 
the wealthiest nation on earth. Each rigidity 
placed in the path of free exchange, only 
builds surpluses, whether of farm products, 
manufactured articles, or of labor. Consider 
for a moment what this all means; the total 
farm income for the thirteen largest years of 
each of these three grain crops was about 12 
billion dollars greater than for the thirteen 
years of smallest crops. Our national debt has 
increased by just about that amount since 1932. 
We have not got that much more; we owe that 
much more, and prices on farms today for 
wheat, corn and oats are below the average 
price of the thirteen lowest crop years, from 
1909 to 1934. Do not forget that the lowest 
average farm price for these grain crops came 
not in the years of the bountiful crops, but in 
the poor crop years, the years of scarcity. 

When you are asked to believe that pros- 
perity comes from high prices caused by scarc- 
ity—remember the foregoing. 


_ Many investigators have found similarities 
in the weather changes at stations widely sepa- 
rated on the earth’s surface. Some of these 
changes are of the same character and some are 
opposed to each other. This fact seems to have 
some significance in relation to weather fore- 
casting and has been used for this purpose by 
certain meteorologists, according to C. F. Brooks 
and H. H. Clayton in the Bulletin of the 
American Meteorological Society, discussing 
long range forecasting. 


‘sale by buying futures. 
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Hedging as Price Insurance 


By A. E. Darsy, Sec’y Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change before Special Com’ite of Parliament 


The ability of grain traders to buy and sell 
grain for future delivery lends stability to 
grain prices by discounting those changing 
factors in the supply of, and the demand for 
grain which otherwise would cause violent 
and disturbing fluctuations in the current 
prices. Traders endeavor to foresee the prob- 
able course of prices and to anticipate the ef- 
fects of potential scarcity or plenty in supply, 
or of apathy or urgency in demand. So long, 
in fact, as there is a broad market for grain 
futures operating with the least possible re- 
straint or interference the fluctuations in price, 
great as they may seem on occasion, will al- 
ways be considerably less than they would be 
were no such market in existence. This con- 
clusion received its most recent and perhaps - 
its most authoritative confirmation in the re- 
port of the royal commission under the chair- 
manship of Sir Josiah Stamp which inquired 
in 1931 into the workings of the futures trad- 
ing system. 

The process known as hedging has been rec- 
ognized by numerous royal commissions and 
practically all authorities on economics as in- 
dispensable in any sound and economical system 
of grain marketing. 

Hedging consists in selling for future de- 
livery quantities of grain equal to the cash 
purchases of the trader or in buying for de- 
livery in the future of quantities equal to that 
presently sold by the exporter, miller, or 
processor. Fluctuations in price downward 
would cause the buyer of grain loss when he 
came to sell at a later date. Since the futures 
which he has sold as a hedge has also declined 
in price it can be bought in at a profit. The 
loss on the one transaction is offset by the 
gain on the other. 

A miller, having sold grain in the form of 
flour for delivery at a future time, hedges his 
If the price of the 
grain he requires to fill his order rises he 
would incur a loss. But the price of the 
futures has risen also and the sale of tha’ 
will compensate for the loss incurred on his 
flour sale. 

Hedging is price insurance and remoyes in 
large degree the speculative character which 
would, without it, belong to every purchase 
and sale of the actual commodity. . The risk 
of loss arising from inevitable price changes 
would undoubtedly have to be allowed for in 
determining the prices grain dealers could pay 
the growers and would render the financing of 
the whole trade more precarious and costly. 

The existence of the future market and its 
use for hedging purposes undoubtedly resu!t 
in increasing the price received by the pro- 
ducer and in maintaining the market for cash 
or spot grain on a more stable basis. 

It is commonly overlooked in discussions of 
the subject that hedging involves the buying 
of grain futures as well as the selling of them. 
It is reasonable to assume that, if the quantity 
of grain purchased in the primary markets 
was exactly equal day by day to the quantity 
absorbed by the consuming markets, the sell- 
ing hedges and the buying hedges would ex- 
actly balance. Hedging would then be a per- 
fect system of mutual insurance. Unfortu- 
nately, the current or flow of grain into the 
markets can seldom or never be exactly equal 
to the current or flow of grain out of them 
into actual consumption. The element of 
risk is never entirely absent and this risk 
must be borne by someone. 

Risk is inseparable from human existence 
and human activities. Risks arising from ac- 
cident, fire, storm and earthquake, and many 
other causes of death and destruction, are in- 
sured. The form of price insurance embodied 
in futures trading is as useful and as legiti- 
mate as other forms of insurance and it has 
been developed to meet the needs of the case 
just as certainly as the other forms of insur- 
ance which escape criticism. 
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Promising Crops Attract Crowd 
to Salina 


Promise of the largest wheat crop in several 
~ years in the northern Kansas wheat growing 

areas attracted more than 300 delegates to the 
39th annual convention of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, held in Salina, May 26-27, and 
crowded leading hotels to overflowing. , 

Action taken at the convention supported: the 
truck program of the Associated Southwest 
Country Elevators, opposed the Pettengill long- 
and-short-haul bill, and paid high tribute to 
retiring Sec’y E. J. Smiley, who has devoted 
39 years of intensive effort to the interests of 
Kansas country elevators, to earn his right to 
the fire-side chair with which the trade pre- 
ee him, and the title of Honorary Sec’y for 
ife. . 

Location of the three leading hotels, close 
to the Elks Club, encouraged well attended 
business sessions. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


_PRES. W. L. DRAKE, Humboldt, presided 
at the opening session. 


F. W. “DAVEY” DAVIDSON, Topeka, 
led in community singing. 


PRES. DRAKE gave his annual address, as 
follows: 


President Drake Denounces the Traveling Grain 
Peddler. 


For the past thirty-nine years the Kansas 
Grain Dealers Ass’n has been most active in 
upbuilding the service of the country dealer to 
its producer patrons and in creating greater 
efficiency in the handling and moving into con- 
oe the outstanding grain products of this 

ate. 

Annually, in the local and state gatherings of 
members of America’s grain industry there is 
pronounced interest in these meetings because 
there are always certain problems pertaining 
to specific areas which are brought to these 
Pee eoties for discussion and possible reme- 

ies. 

The concern of all is focused on factors of 
general and paramount importance which are 
effecting the country and terminal dealer alike. 
We have entered an uncertain era which is cre- 
ating apprehension in all ranks of business. 
What is accepted as indisputedly high efficiency 
in business economics today may be capsized 
into discard tomorrow by theoretical trends of 
experimentation which is leaving capital invest- 
ment in facilities and general business on the 
brink of total discouragement. 

_ In keeping abreast of the phenomenal increase 
in grain production in this hard winter wheat 
area, the grain handling facilities of this fore- 
most producing state has been increased to 1,791 
country grain elevators, 30 sub-terminal eleva- 
tors and 111 mills and mill elevators, having a 
combined capacity of 10,145,600 bus. This in- 
volves a tremendous investment and annual ex- 
penditure in upkeep and labor. 

Converting the grain crops of this state into 
cash is a giant task and involves the synchron- 
ization of many factors in the journey of the 
cereals from the farm to the consumer’s table. 
Our present system of grain marketing has 
reached its high efficiency through the perfec- 
tion of methods of expeditious movement and 
smooth and uninterrupted operation of this 
vast machinery. Handling these grain crops at 
the lowest cost of any other agricultural com- 
modity and providing a constant cash outlet 
has been made possible by the hedging facili- 
ties of our futures markets. 

When any natural or unnatural interferences 
come into play to effect our open, competitive 
system of marketing through this giant grain 
handling plant, such disruptions may prove so 
serious as to constitute a transition. Such a 
period is rapidly approaching in our industry. 

THE TWO BIGGEST QUESTIONS we have 
to deal with today, so far as the physical han- 
dling of grain is concerned, is the _ political 
hampering of our marketing methods and a 
new system of transportation which has gone 
into the grain merchandising business. 

As all know, during the past few years dras- 
tically reduced production of grain in this state 
has been one factor in causing many elevators 
to suspend operations. Others have added side- 
lines to their business in order to meet some 
of the overhead in order to keep their houses 
open. All in all, the trade of the country 
elevator in the exclusive handling of grain and 
grain products has been severely reduced. As I 


have stated, this impairment in trade volume 
is attributed in part to reduced crops. 

The real cause of the plight of the grain mer- 
chandising business involves the most serious 
menace confronting us today—that is the itiner- 
ant trucker-dealer. The business of these 
trucker-peddlers has reached such proportions 
that unless corrected may mean the passing of 
the country elevator and the terminal markets 
they serve. 

Under the leadership of the Associated South- 
west Country Elevators of Kansas City, of 
which the Kansas Grain Dealers Ass’n is a 
member, there has been put into motion plans 
for bringing about a remedy for this unjust 
encroachment of this unregulated, tax-evading 
trucker-peddlers upon our industry. In the As- 
sociated Southwest Country Elevators there are 
12 state grain dealer associations, sixteen farm 
and co-operative organizations and the twenty 
grain exchanges in the nine states covered by 
this organization. We are co-operating whole- 
heartedly in this movement and I want to urge 
each and everyone of you to give them your 
full support. 

The many problems facing the country grain 
trade can best be solved through organizations 
and I sincerely urge you to join this Ass’n or 
some other, but join and do your full share to 
preserve the industry from which you make 
your livelihood. 


SECY E. J. SMILEY, Topeka, delivered 
his annual report: 


Sec'y E. J. Smiley's 39th 
Annual Report 


Sec’y Smiley reviewed the accomplishments 
of the State Ass’n since its organization in 
1896, recounting how the practice of leaving 
three or four bushels in the car and the 100-lb. 
dock was ended by the ass’n placing its own 
watchers in the elevators and refusal by mem- 
bers to sell to concerns not permitting such 
supervision, and by procuring enactment of a 
law forbidding the 100-lb. dock. 

The successful effort by the ass’n to have 
grain elevators exempted from the fire escape 
law of 1911 was recited. 

A scale inspector was placed in the field by 
the ass’n in 1912, the necessity of which work 
was so well demonstrated that after two years 
the railroad companies took over the scale in- 
spection. 

As late as 1920 the claim departments re- 
fused to consider claims for loss and delay in 
transit. In 1919 the ass’n established a claim 
department, and thousands of claims hitherto 
declined were collected. 


The weights and measures bill was introduced 
in the 1931 session of the Kansas legislature. 
We appeared before the ways and means 
com’ite and succeeded in convincing them that 
there was no necessity for such legislation. If 
this bill had been enacted into law, every weigh- 
ing device would have been subject to political 
inspection, and you would have been compelled 
to submit to it whether you liked it or not. 
This same bill was reintroduced in 1933, but so 
much pressure was brought to bear on the 
agricultural department where the bill was pre- 
pared, that the bill was promptly recalled. We 
are of opinion that another attempt will be 
made to enact such a bill and I would strongly 
urge that every member of the Association use 
his influence with his representative to see that 
such a bill is killed before the com’ite. 

We consider this one of the most vicious 
measures as affecting the entire grain trade, 
ever introduced in the Kansas legislature. Under 
the provisions of the act. no qualifications were 
necessary to parties making tests, and last, but 
not least, these political inspectors would have 
used only 500 pounds of test weights and after 
making test, if the scale was found to be more 
than one half of one per cent out of tolerance, 
it would have been sealed and you would have 
been forbidden the use of the scale until re- 
paired by a competent scale man and again in- 
spected by these political inspectors. After the 
scale was sealed, there was a severe penalty for 
breaking the seal. 

Group meetings.—During normal conditions, 
when Kansas raised an average crop of wheat, 
we had the state divided into 16 different divi- 
sions and arranged to hold meetings in these 
different sections prior to the crop movement. 
Practically all of these meetings were well at- 
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tended and brought about a inore friendly feel— 
ing among the dealers. 

Grain imports.—The department of commerce 
informs us that the imports of grain during the 
year, 1935, are as follows: Wheat, 38,871,000; 
corn, 43,233,000; oats, 10,106,000; rye, 9,642,000; 
barley, 4,838,000 bus. It has been truly said 
that the Americans are buying from the lowest 
bidder. And the lowest bidder is always the 
foreigner, who bids low because his production 
costs are lower than our production costs or he 
has a surplus of products which he wishes to 
dispose of at any price he can get. Even when 
the quantity of imports is not great, such im- 
ports serve to set the ceiling price for goods 
and materials produced at home. That is an 
economic fact so well known that it is not even 
debatable. Forty million acres of land would 
be required to produce in the United States all 
the farm commodities imported into this country 
from foreign countries during the past year. 
Does any one believe that a policy which has 
brought about such deadly competition as this 
to the farmer of the United States is helpful to 
American agriculture? In addition the official 
records disclose that during 1935 there were 
shipped into this country from abroad 320,000,000 
pounds of starch, made from corn, which ought 
to stiffen the realization of the grain farmer 
that the more we buy abroad in these days of 
retarding the American surplus, the less we are 
going to be bothered by having things to sell at 
home. It gives us more time to enjoy our relief 
and live the abundant life. 


CLAUDE M. CAVE, Dodge City, reviewed 
the development of the grain business, and the 
need that created terminal markets and futures 
trading, in an address replete with historical 
data. A resume of this address is published 
elsewhere in this number. 

Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 

_PRES. DRAKE presided at the second ses- 
sion. 

“DAVEY” DAVIDSON led the community 
singing. 

W. L. DEAN, Topeka banker, discussed 
“normal” business conditions. “We cannot go 
pack to the good old days,” said Mr. Dean. 
“Forward is the only direction, be it for good 
or evil. In the past we have suffered from 
economic maladjustments, and we have always 
emerged from them sadder, but wiser. 

“Normal in an economic sense means trade 
balance between producers, industry, and labor, 
on a fair basis of exchange. Natural economic 
law tends to preserve this balance on a sound 


J. F. Moyer, Dodge City, 
Kansas Grain 


Kan., 


Sec’y-elect, 
Dealers Ass'n. 
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basis. Severe maladjustments are suffered 
when human ingenuity and self-interest is per- 
mitted to interfere with the workings of nat- 
ural economic law, whether by legislation or 
other means. 

“The demagogue thrives on economic chaos 
and disorder. Only in times of strain and suf- 
fering will the people listen to this revival ot 
discarded economic theories, government aid, 
and legislative panaceas. 

“Government must have the confidence of 
the people. Sound business depends upon sound 
government, sound money, and sound credit. 
Sound principles of government are our hope 
for economic balance. 

“Defects in the economic machine are not 
sufficient reason for wrecking of the machine, 
as advocated by political demagogues. A de- 
fect naturally indicates replacement of the 
worn part, not of the entire machine. : 

“Business men have been slow to recognize 
their place in politics. Since the prosperity of 
business is so dependent upon politics, in just 
as great measure as the prosperity of doctors, 
lawyers, farmers, and laborers, it follows that 
a close watch on all forms of legislation is 
necessary to the protection of their interests. 
This theory in no way opposes the interests of 
other classes, for business men know that their 
own prosperity depends upon good prices for 
agricultural products, and high wages for 
labor.” 

LEO M. CHRISTENSEN, Ames, lIa., con- 
sulting chemist, with the Chemical Research 
Foundation, opened the eyes of the delegates 
to some of the chemical possibilities in produc- 
tion of industrial supplies from agricultural 
products. Vegetable oils, cellulose products, 
paper pulp, ethyl alcohol, hemp, and _ plastics 
were among the products he mentioned that 
could be made from farm products like straw, 
potatoes, corn, soybeans, and others. 

T. B. ARMSTRONG, Chief Grain Inspec- 
tor of Kansas, compared old methods of grain 
inspection with the present methods for meas- 
uring comparative grain values, tracing devel- 
opments since the beginning of inspection ser- 
vice. His address is reviewed elsewhere in 
this number. 

PRES. DRAKE appointed 
com ites : 

RESOLUTIONS: Claude M. Cave, Dodge 
City, chairman; A. R. Dean, Blue Rapids, and 
Chester L. Weekes, St. Joseph. 
_NOMINATING: Jack Ogren, Arkansas 
City, chairman; Fred Eberhardt, Salina, and 
O. E. Rice, Athol. 

AUDITING: Chris. Kalbfleisch, Harlan, 
chairman; Wallace Siebert, Canada, and C. C. 
Smith, Conway Springs. 

Adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


Banquet 


A steak banquet was enjoyed by the dele- 
gates in the dining room of the Lamer Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, 

“Davey” Davidson was the toastmaster and 
banquet song-bird. He recruited Sam Walling- 
ford, Rollie Blood and Ed Berger to join him 
in singing old favorites, to the delight of the 
guests. 

C. D. STURTEVANT, Chicago, made the 
after-dinner speech, covering his impressions 
of Washington and the political merry-go- 
round that cooks up so many impractical eco- 
nomic panaceas to the cost of all classes of 
trade and industry, and to the benefit of the 
politicians. His address is quoted elsewhere 
in this number. 


Wednesday Morning Session 
PRES. DRAKE presided at the third ses- 


sion. 

JESSE GREENLEAF, Topeka, member of 
the Kansas Corporation Commission, opened 
the discussion on “Truck-Peddler Competi- 
tion With Country Grain Elevators.” He re- 
viewed development of trucking in Kansas. 

“Kansas enacted its first motor law in 1925,” 


the following 


.branch lines. 


said Mr. Greenleaf. As late as 1929 there were 
hardly a hundred miles of all weather road in 
the state.. Trucks could effectively operate only 
within a radius of a hundred miles from their 
base point. Neither the railroads nor the Cor- 
poration Commission considered trucks as any- 
thing more than a local hauling medium. 


It was 1930 before the Kansas legislature 
passed the first truck legislation. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that one half of 
the lower house is composed of farmers, many 
of whom own trucks and have no wish to see 
them strictly regulated. 


Farm trucks have been exempted consistently 
in all truck legislation. This legislative condi- 
tion is true in most states and is unquestionably 
one of the reasons why so many states have as 
yet adopted no regulatory measures governing 
truck operation. In Kansas we are feeling our 
way and are pioneering on truck control. 


Recently a uniform vehicle law has been rec- 
ommended to the legislatures of middle western 
states and it is notable that the recommendation 
has been 100% the Kansas law. The Kansas 
law exempts the man who produces farm prod- 
ucts so long as the use of his truck is intra- 
state. The farmer is also exempted when using 
his truck to haul products, machinery or sup- 
plies to his farm. Trucks hauling livestock to 
market are exempt. Farm trucks used in haul- 
ing farm products bought for re-sale are exempt 
so long as they operate within a twenty-five 
mile radius and are exempt over a wider area 
so long as they do not compete with common 
carriers. 

About 80,000 trucks are operating in Kansas. 
About 5,000 truck operators are licensed by the 
Commission. HKighty-seven per cent of the 
trucks are run by one truck operators. These 
lone operators are the troublesome factor in all 
forms of merchandising. They will buy a truck 
load of salt in the salt producing district and 
carry it up to Nebraska or South Dakota, ped- 
dle it out and return with a load of corn or they 
will carry grain into Arkansas or Louisiana and 
return into Kansas with a load of lumber bought 
at some small saw mill. This kind of operation 
affects railroads and local merchants. . 


While the Kansas Port of Entry system is an 
effective means for controlling trucks engaged 
in inter-state hauling, control measures on 
intra-state hauling are limited because Kansas 
has only 26 patrols inspecting trucks and these 
must be spread over the entire state. 


Within the state there are today 9,000 miles 
of state roads, most of them all-weather, and 
many more miles of county road, of which much 
has been hard surfaced. Trucks have caused 
abandonment of some railroad branch lines, dis- 
continuance of service at many rail stations 
and depopulation of a number of small villages 
with consequent loss in value of village prop- 
erty. More than 500 miles of railroad within the 
state has been abandoned and the railroads 
have been turning to trucks in order to stay 
in the transportation business. 


Today the Santa Fe owns a controlling inter- 
est in the largest bus and truck line operating 
in the state. Just last week the Commission 
authorized the Missouri Pacific to enter into the 
trucking business in order to save some of its 
The Missouri Pacific plans to give 
rail service over the branch lines’ involved 
once or twice a week to deliver heavy bulky 
commodities which cannot be efficiently han- 
dled by truck and to give daily truck service on 
other classes of merchandise. j 


Under Kansas law insurance is compulsory 
and insurance has grown into a bigger burden 
than the mileage tax. As a result small truck 
lines are consolidating in order to save on in- 
surance costs and this in turn is bringing about 
a standardization of truck service. 
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SEC’Y SMILEY: Does Kansas have a legal 
load limit for trucks? 


MR. GREENLEAF: Yes, but the enforce- 
ment patrol is too small for effective control. 
More state police are needed to watch load 
limits. 

SEC’Y SMILEY: Is a device available 
which will enable the police to determine 
whether a truck is within the legal load limits? 


MR. GREENLEAF: Yes. 


SECY SMILEY: Would a law compelling 
trucks to weigh at the first available scale and 
obtain a certificate which the driver could show 
officers, be effective in keeping trucks from 
overloading ? 


MR. GREENLEAF: Such a law would un- 
questionably increase the efficiency of truck 
operations. Overloading of trucks is a serious 
menace. Overloading is practiced principally 
by those who operate within the 25-mile tax 
free limit and by itinerant, one-truck owners - 
and operators. 


A DELEGATE: Is it possible to compel 
truck owners to keep a record of the weights 
on loads that they haul? 

MR. GREENLEAF: This might be done, 
but would increase administrative costs and 
truck operation costs to such an extent that it 
would be unworkable. 


CHESTER L. WEEKES, St, ‘Joseph) re- 
viewed the effects of truck operations on the 
business of country grain elevators in the Mis- 
souri valley. “A program of truck control is 
necessary,” said Mr. Weekes, citing cases of 
rail abandonment and lost property values in 
towns left without rail service, “if the small 
towns are to continue to exist. Since being 
shown how much grain is moving by truck, 
the railroads have begun to awaken, and are 
more disposed to help from the rate stand- 
point. But legislation is needed to correct the 
truck-merchandiser problem. Every grain 
dealer will find it to his interest to talk to his 
banker, his farmers and other business men, 
selling them the idea of protecting their own 
interests and maintaining local markets for 
agricultural products thru legislative correction 
of the truck evil.” 


CLAUDE CAVE, Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions. Com’ite, reported the following resolu- 
tions, all of which were unanimously adopted: 


Resolutions Adopted 


Your com’ite on resolutions begs to submit 
the following resolutions. Each resolution has 
had the considered thought of your com’ite so 
far as possible. The membership has been con- 
sulted, and to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, the opinion of a considerable number, 
if not a majority of the membership. We have 
endeavored to make them as brief as possible, 
at the same time as impressive as we could; 


Officers and Directors Kansas G. D. Ass'n. 


In the foreground the new Sec’y, J. F. Moyer, Dodge City, shakes hands with the retiring and 


Honorary Sec’y E. J. Smiley, Topeka. 
Downs; Pres. W. 


Lett to right _in the rear row are Director J. H. Voss, 
Il, Drake, Humboldt; Directors J. H. Ogren, Arkansas City, and C. M. Cave, 


Dodge City. 
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Truck Transportation 
WHEREAS, the state of Kansas has built and 
maintains a system of public highways at great 
expense to the motorists and taxpayers of the 
State, and 


WHERBAS, great numbers of itinerant ped- 
dlers of grain, produce and other merchandise 
are indiscriminately permitted to use and do 
use such public highways as a place to conduct 
their business, avoiding long established mar- 
keting facilities and recognized methods of mar- 
keting and distribution without payment of 
taxes for the use of such valuable privilege and 
without inspection, bond, regulation or responsi- 
bility, thus perpetrating frauds, unduly depress- 
ing market prices and unfairly competing with 
established and responsible business institutions 
which are taxpayers and permanent members of 
their respective communities, and 


WHEREAS, the great loss of life and persenal 
injury and other conditions warrant and require 
earnest effort to enforce existing safety and tax 
laws, and 


WHEREAS, the Port of Entry system in 
effect in Kansas has been and is a constructive 
influence in the enforcement of such measures, 
now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Kansas Grain Dealers 
Ass’n hereby recommends and urges prompt en- 
actment of legislation designed to properly and 
fairly regulate and tax the business of itinerant 
truck merchants and peddlers, and to require 
them to observe reasonable limits as to the 
maximum hours they are permitted to operate 
on the public highways and to require them to 
post adequate insurance and bonds for the pro- 
tection of other highway users and the persons 
with whom they do business, and be it further 


RESOLVED, that this Ass’n request the strict 
enforcement of existing highway laws by public 
officials and endorses and most highly recom- 
mends the Port of Entry system, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, that since the Associated South- 
west Country Elevators has launched a program 
for bringing about corrective legislation to rem- 
edy the present unfair encroachment of the 
trucker-merchant in the business of grain mer- 
chandising that the Kansas Grain Dealers 
Ass’n commend this movement and hereby 
pledge its active support to the Associated 
Southwest Country HBlevators in seeking enact- 
ment of state regulations governing the opera- 
tions of itinerant trucker-peddlers. Be it 
further 


RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the_sec’y to appropriate public 
officials and candidates for public office. 


Pettingill Bill 


WHEREAS the Pettingill Bill, commonly 
known as the long-and-short-haul bill, will im- 
pose an unjust and unreasonable rate burden 
upon the farmers of the central west, and 


WHEREAS, enactment of the Pettingill Bill 
will permit the railroads to establish lower rates 
from the West Coast to Missouri River points, 
without reduction of rates from intermediate 
points, to the cost of Kansas farmers thru 
competition from wheat producers in Washing- 
ton and Oregon and other western states, be it 

RESOLVED, that this Ass’n go on record as 
opposed to such legislation, and that our sec’y 
be instructed to notify the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from Kansas of our stand, and re- 
quest them to use their best efforts to prevent 
passage of the bill. 

Washington Lobbies 

WHEREAS it seems that certain individuals 
and groups have assumed to represent the pro- 
ducers of grain, and have maliciously misrepre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States by 
maintaining powerful lobbies in Washington and 
have in no small degree succeeded in prejudic- 
ing our Congressmen and Senators against the 
regularly established grain dealers and _ their 
more than half—century-old grain marketing 
system, to the effect that much detrimental 
national legislation-is now being proposed, be it 

RESOLVED, that this Ass’n endeavor to en- 
list the efforts of other like ass’ns, combining 


the efforts of all in combating such unfair lob- 
bying, and be it hereby also 

RESOLVED, that this Ass’n recommend that 
a systematic movement be made to enlighten 
the members of Congress as to the true status 
of such legislation, and its effect upon the 
farmers and grain dealers of this country, and 
be it further. 

RESOLVED, that the officers and directors of 
this Ass’n, as well as the officers and directors 
of like ass’ns, be requested to guard more 
closely the interests of our members by study- 
ing closely all proposed legislation, establishing 
proper combative influences in Washington. 


Sec’y E. J. Smiley 
WHEREAS, it is the will and the pleasure of 
our devoted friend and sec’y, E. J. Smiley, that 
he be relieved of the duties and responsibilities 
of the leadership of our Ass’n and 
_ WHEREAS, he has carried these responsibil- 
ities so successfully over such a long period of 


time that it offers a challenge to any other 
sec’y of a trade organization in our country, 
and 


WHEREAS, he has come to a time in his lifé 
when he wishes to retire and enjoy the fruits 
of his long years of service, friendships, and 
family, and 

WHEREAS it is fitting that recognition by 
our Ass’n should be given to his loyalty, his 
integrity and his service over the 89 years of 
the life of our organization with which he has 
been so intimately associated, therefore be it 

RESOLVED that the Kansas Grain Dealers 
Ass'n, assembled in its 39th annual convention, 
learn with regret that it is the will and pleasure 
of our Sec’y, Mr. Smiley, that he be relieved 
of the actual duties of the’! secretaryship, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED that we congratulate him upon 
the near arrival of the 75th anniversary of his 
birth, and that we wish for him many more 
years of good health, and happiness, both which 
he so richly deserves. Be it further 


RESOLVED that the Kansas Grain Dealers 
Ass'n, aS an expression of its appreciation of 
Mr. Smiley’s long years of service, integrity, 
loyalty and ability, do now hereby confer upon 
him a life membership in this Ass’n, without 
dues, and with the title ‘‘Honorary Sec’y,’’ and 
that his name and his title shall always appear, 
together with the president and secretary, in 
all correspondence conducted by the Ass’n, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED that in bowing to his will and 
pleasure and in creating the office of Honorary 
Sec’y, it is the hope and expressed will of the 
Ass’n that he will continue to lend his counsel 
and advice to us, and be it finally 

RESOLVED that the officers of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers Ass’n be instructed to spread 
this resolution upon the permanent records of 
the Ass’n, and that a suitable copy be prepared, 
commensurate with the dignity and importance 
of this resolution, and that it be presented to 
our friend, colleague, and advisor, and Honor- 
ary Sec’y, E. J. Smiley. 


Thanks 


In bringing to a close these résolutions we 
desire to express our appreciation of the many 
courtesies that have been extended to this con- 
vention by the Salina Chamber of Commerce, 
the Salina Board of Trade, the hotels, and many 
friends of the industry; further that we appre- 
ciate the cooperation of the trade journals of 
the industry and the press of Salina. 


CHARLES GEIGER, St. Joseph, paid high 
tribute to retiring Sec’y Smiley in a brief ad- 
dress, reviewing conditions in the trade before 
organization of the Kansas Grain Dealers 
Ass’n 40 years ago, and some of the problems 
which Sec’y Smiley effectively solved. 

“As a token of appreciation,” said Mr. 
Geiger, to Sec’y Smiley, “members of the trade 
have made up a purse which has been piaced 
in the hands of your daughter, Florence, with 
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instructions to buy you a comfortable chair 
and foot rest, and you are to make the selec- 
tion.” 

J. F. MOYER, Dodge City, candidate for 
the office of sec’y, was introduced by Pres. 
Drake. He proposed rebuilding of the trans- 
portation department of the ass’n and work 
on rail rates for the benefit of Kansas grain 
elevators. 


MISS FLORENCE SMILEY read the re- 
port of the auditing com’ite, which was 
adopted. 

ELECTION continued all officers except for 
the change in secretaryship. They are: W. L. 
Drake, pres.; A. R. Dean, vice-pres.; J. F. 
Moyer, Dodge City, sec’y-treas. Directors: 
D, O. Wanamaker, Blue Rapids; J. M. Ran- 
kin, Cambridge (Neb.); J. E. Ogren, Arkan- 
sas City. Holdover-directors are: J. H. Voss, 
Downs; C. M. Cave, Dodge City; E. Bosse- 
meyer, Jr., Superior (Neb.). 

DIRECTOR CLAUDE CAVE suggested 
admitting feed and seed merchants into the 
ass’n as a means of increasing membership. 
Such action requires a change in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and the suggestion was tabled 
for further consideration. 

A REVIEW of crop conditions by indi- 
vidual delegates showed expectations of wheat 
yields running from ten to twenty bu. per acre. 
The heaviest yields were indicated for east cen- 
tral portions of the state, lighter yields in the 
western sections. 

Adjourned sine die, 


Salina's Pasture Party 


Salina grain dealers were hosts to visiting 
members of the trade at a “Pasture Party,” 


Wednesday afternoon, at Duck Lake, the 
“Grain Men’s Lake,’ three miles south of 
Bavaria. Transportation was provided for 


those who did not have cars of their own. 

Visitors were provided with fishing poles 
and live minnows, and took turns at use of 
the available boats. Some of them were lucky, 
or else good fishermen, because they returned 
to the club house carrying a fish or two, still 
wet and wriggling, as evidence of being freshly 
caught. 

Late in the afternoon a long table in the club 
house was laden with.an appetizing Dutch 
lunch of barbecued beef, cheese, pickles, onions 
and delicacies dear to the heart of the man 
who likes his beer out of a bottle. The stag 
lasted until late into the evening. 


Salina Notes 


TERMINAL market and 
kept “open house” for all. 
Pencils: were given out by the Smoot Grain 


commission men 


Oo. 

C. W. Stafford, St. Louis, demonstrated a 
moisture meter for determining the moisture 
content of grain. 

THE SALINA Board of Trade was a busy 
place the morning of the first day and between 
business sessions as country dealers came to 
get the markets and to visit their friends. 


Convincing Proof of the Hot Time 


Enjoyed by Kansas Dealers Following Annual Convention at Salina. 
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A DUTCH LUNCH was given friends and 
customers of Mensendieck Grain Co. at noon 
on Tuesday. A suite of rooms in the Clayton 
Hotel, where the tables were laden with good 
things to eat, stayed full most of the after- 
noon, 


FDS; REXBPORD? Roi) Blood andpEa MM, 
Van Horn, all of the Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., registered almost 
250 delegates, and sold nearly 350 banquet tick- 
ets. The insurance company supplied the at- 
tractive convention badges. 

“DAVEY” DAVIDSON, with his crooner’s 
voice, and his popular banjo, proved that every- 
one loves music. Once “Davey”. got into a 
delegate’s room, it was awfully hard for him 
to get away, and for the duration of the con- 
vention he had no rest from his banjo. 


MRS. E. H. MILLER, popular, red-headed 
crop reporter for James E. Bennett & Co., 
brought along a couple of terrapins, picked up 
during the previous day’s crop inspection trip 
in western Kansas. On the back of one was 
painted the word “Slow,” on the back of the 
other, “EK Z.” A rug’ was the race track. 
During the early part of the first evening, 
“E Z” did all the winning; but before the eve- 
ning was over, “Slow” had come into his own, 
outdistancing his competitor in all contests. 


In Attendance 


GEO. STITES, pres. of the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, was among the visitors. An- 
other Nebraska man was B. C. Gabill, from 


Sidney. 

ATCHISON, Kans., receivers were represented 
by C. H. Blanke and H. A. Marteny. 

CHICAGO visitors included C. D. Sturtevant 
of Bartlett-Frazier & Co., and Mrs. E. H. Miller, 
of James E. Bennett & Co. 

DALLAS, Tex., sent Frank White. 

FROM EMPORIA, Kan., came Harold P. 
Trusler, Ted Lord, and Virgil Rice. 

ENID, Ckla., sent J. Floyd Chance. 

FORT WORTH, Tex., representatives were A. 
Galbraith, S. W. Bell, and Leo Potishman. 
_HUTCHINSON representatives included W. 
C. Fuller, Dick Frazee, H. Haury, Floyd 
Hazelton, J. R.° Miller, M. T. Moritz, Clyde 
Truesdale (B. C. Christpoher & Co.), and Glen 
Watkins. 

FROM KINGFISHER, Okla., came J. S. Hzell. 
_Geo. Douglas, Mrs. Geo. Douglas, and B. W. 
Boxmeyer were representatives of the chemical 


industry, with particular reference to weevil 
killers. 
MACHINERY representatives were R. 


L. 
and P. H. Pelkey of 
Cc. W. Gemlo and Alden 
Mill Equipment Co.; A. G. 


Thomas, E. B. KHckles, 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; 
Ackels of General 


Pcs from left to right: 


Ehrsam, retired; E. H. Kuster, 


Click, Richardson Scale Co.; and F. J. Murphy, 
and Bill Lamb. 

Osear Tillery and Mrs. Tillery, from Lubbock, 
Tex., made new friends at the convention. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo., sent Chester L. Weekes, 
Charles Geiger, and Roscoe Harrington. 


TOPEKA residents present included A. Boyce 
Forbes, F. W. Davidson, T. L. Dawe, L. E 
Howard, and L. O. Stratemeyer. 


WELLINGTON sent Price Feuquay (Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Inec.), and W. T. Voils. 


THE WICHITA market sent: H. I. Anderson, 
BE. H. Batt, Ed Beyer, O. E. Bedell, A. W. Gill, 
Ray Green, Jack Harold, John Hayes, Bill Kopp 
and C. lL. Warren (B. C. Christopher & Co.), 
L. E. MeLinden, Paul Morton, L. A. Patterson, 
L. H. Powell, U. S. Shelton, Sam P. Walling- 
ford, W. W. Wallis, and Archie Woodside. 


KANSAS CITY representatives included Chief 
Inspector Tom Armstrong, Glen Brown, als 
Byrnes, Frank Bruce, L. W. Carstens, Bele: 
Christopher, Jr., and Stanley Christopher, Jr. 
(B! (@: Christopher ic) Cons Oe ha Coolkwe We i 
Farmer, L. A. Fuller, M. L. Gear, J. B. Gregg; 
Harry Gamage (Moore-Seaver Grain Co.); Wm. 
Grogman, Hoot Harding, Roscoe Homan, P. G. 
Hale, C. T. Irons, Sam Ingman; Gunnard John- 
son, and W. M. Redd (Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.); 
Cc. N. Kerschen; Fred L. Klecan (James KE. 
Bennett & Co.); Jack J. Kraettli; Jack Leahy, 
Ed. Meservey, Jr.; B. J. O’Dowd_ (Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co.); L. E. Preston, 
Chas. G. Smith. Geo. P. Scoular, L. W. Sanford, 
R. H. Stutevant, A. D. Thomason, Ed Wood, E. 
G. Wallingford, Dick Wood and W. B. Young. 


COUNTRY SHIPPERS and mill buyers in- 
cluded: Chic Laing and John Machin, Abilene; 
E. C. Beauchamp, Arlington; J. HE. Ogren, Ar- 
kansas City; O. BH. Rice and W. G. Henrich, 
Athol; Glen Ricard, Barnes; A. W. Hunt and 
A. R. Dean, Blue Rapids; M. Chamberlain, 
Beaverly; Henry Deuver, Bremen; Art McMa- 
hon, Belvue; Roy Dockstader, Beloit. 

Cc. GC. Smith, Conway. Springs; S. W. Smith, 
Canton; Wallace Siebert, Canada; D. F. Friesen, 
Cheney; J. F. Moyer and C. M. Cave, Dodge 
City; E. B. Buell and J. R. Manuel, Delphos; 
W. W. Ray, Delavan; J. H. Voss, Downs; Joe 
and Henry Janousek, Ellsworth; C. F. Friesen, 
Finley; A. C. Akerson, Galva; L. A. Adler, God- 
dard; Vernon Griffiths, Hartford; C. A. Kalb- 
fleisch, Harlan; Emil Rauckman, Halstead; Bob 


Clark, Herrington; Exil immerman, Hoxie; 
Heiko Bunger, Headville; Sherman Andrea, 
Holyrood; Clyde Haster, Hope; Paul Ludicke, 


Home; C. A. Fleming, Hillsboro; L. W. Drake, 
Humboldt. 


A. B. Magnuson, Kipp; C. M. Alspach, Kirwin; 
Ralph Riech, Long Island; E. G. Workentin, 
and G, F. Friesen, Lehigh; R. W. Wilcox, Lin- 
coln; Geo. and Emil Teichgraeber, and Pete 
Johnson, Marquette; H. H. Stoneback, Morgan- 
ville; Carl EH. Andrews, Marysville; Geo. Brown, 
Minneapolis; J. F. McElvain, H. BH. Rice, and 
C. E. Gustafson, McPherson. 

A. H. Sidebottom, Norton; Wm. Rueschoff, 
Park; Newt A. Gray, Russell; B. R. Clark, Solo- 
mon; Ben L. Yohe, Shady Bend; T,. J. Byrnes, 
St) Mary’s; Homer Crosby, St. Hrancis* ‘©. “W. 
Samuelson, §and Springs; D. S. Rhode, Tampa; 
Pete Dreiling, Victoria; A. V. Wilcox, Vesper; 
H. P. Tripp, Waldo; John O. Ross, Wamego; 
and I. L. Harvey, Wells. 


Sai Ratha 


Oscar Linn, retired; Geo. Jones, Machinist, 46 years; 
See’y; Lee Richards, 


Foundry Foreman, 85 


years; Howard Benham, Machinist, 35 years; Fred Waterstradt, Blacksmith, 44 years; 
=. oe Ernest Krehbiel, retired, ; ike 
Seated: T. H. Heath, Vice Pres.; Ed. Benham, Machinist, 48 years; H. Schwendener, 


Machinist and Roll Corrugator, 50 years; W. 


J. Ehrsam, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Supply Trade 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—A new factory building is 
under construction for the Schutte Pulverizer 
Corp. at 27" Glyde st 

Saginaw, Mich—Mrs. A. T. Ferrell, wife 
of the prominent grain ‘and seed cleaner 
manufacturer, died May 11. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Nick Carter has been 
appointed agent in this territory for the 
Oliver Mfg. Co. and the Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Wichita, Kan.—P. H. Pelkey has retired 
from the sales staff of Fairbanks-Morse & 
Co., effective June 1, having reached the 
venerable age of 65, and having served the 
company for 24 years. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Ross Irwin, vice- 
president and manager of the Cleland Mig. 
Co., died suddenly May 6. Mr. Irwin had 
been connected with the company for over 
20 years. He will be succeeded by . his 
brother, Earl Irwin. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Weaver Sales 
Corp. has recently been organized and will 
handle a general line of grain elevator, feed 
and flour mill machinery. The company will 
represent, among others, the Kewanee Ma- 
chinery & Conveyor Corp. and the Duplex 
Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—H. H. Van Ornum, 
one of the outstanding authorities on grain 
elevator electrification, and for many years 
connected with the local office of the General 
tlectric Co., has become associated with 
the Hart-Carter Co. as a sales executive. Mr. 
Van Ornum has been succeeded by C. A. 
Poppino. 

Chicago, Ill—Cyrus H. McCormick, re- 
tired chairman of the board of directors of 
the International Harvester Co., died June 2 


“following a heart attack. Mr. McCormick 


was a principal factor in the formation of the 
Harvester Co. in 1902 and its president from 
that time until 1918 when he became chair- 
man of the board, which office he held until 
his retirement in September, 1935. 


“Lower prices at harvest time seem prob- 
able,’ says the monthly forecast of the Kansas 
State College of Agriculture, with regard to 
wheat. As to corn the Extension Service says, 
“Tf government loans on corn are not continued 
after July 1 some liquidation may result.” 


A Half Century of Service 


To have completed 50 years of service with 
one employer is so unusual that Pres. W. J. 
Ehrsam gave a party May 1 to celebrate Henry 
Schwendener’s 50th milestone with the J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., of Enterprise, Kan. 
Mr. Schwendener started working for the 
company when a boy of sixteen, soon after his 
immigration from Switzerland, and after his 
fifty years of service has not yet mentioned 
retiring; he is in fact, still very active and 
one of the best machinists employed by the 
company. 

Mr. Schwendener was presented a loving 
cup in recognition of his long service. The 
party was attended by- all the employes and 
their families. 

He, however, is not alone in having a long 
service record. There are five men employed 
by the company whose aggregate. services total 
two-hundred thirty-two man-years, and the 
average years of service for all the employes, 
including them all from Mr. Schwendener to 
the last apprentice boy, is sixteen years and 
eight months. His closest rivals are Messrs. 
Ed Benham, 48 yrs.; Fred Waterstradt, 41 
yrs.; Ernest Seidler, 49 yrs; George Janes, 
44 yrs.; Robert Schwendener, 40 yrs.; and 
Harry Ronstrom, 36 yrs. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Commodity Exchange Acct 


* The commodity Exchange Act passed by the Senate May 29 and by the House 
June 3 and sent to the President for approval, contains the following salient provisions: 


Commodities Specified. 


The word ‘‘commodity’’ shall mean wheat, 
cotton, rice, corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
grain sorghums, mill feeds, butter, 
Irish potatoes. 

Co-operative Ass’n Defined. 

The words ‘‘co-operative ass’n of producers’’ 
shall mean any co-operative ass’n, corporate or 
otherwise, not less than 75 per cent in good 
faith owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by producers of agricultural products and other- 
wise complying with an Act of Congress. of 
Hebruary 18, 1922 (U. S. G., 1934 ed., title 7, 
secs. 291 and 292), as now or hereafter amended, 
including any organization acting for a group of 
such ass’ns and owned or controlled by such 
ass’ns, provided that business done for or with 
the United States of America, or any agency 
thereof, shall not be considered either member 
or nonmember business in determining the com- 
pliance of any such ass’n with said Act of Con- 
gress. 


Commission May Limit Individual Open Interest 


SEC. 5. The Grain Futures Act is amended by 
adding after section 4: 


SEC. 4a. The Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission shall, from time to time, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing, by or- 
der, proclaim and fix such limits on the 
amount of trading under contracts of sale of 
such commodity for future delivery on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any contract market which 
may be done by any person as the commission 
finds is necessary to diminish, eliminate, or 
prevent such burden. 


(2) The Commission shall, in such order, fix 
a time not to exceed ten days after the order’s 
promulgation; after which, and until such order 
is suspended, modified, or revoked, it shall be 
unlawful for any person— 


(A) directly or indirectly to buy or sell, or 
agree to buy or sell, under contracts of sale of 
such commodity for future delivery on or 
subject to the rules of the contract market or 
markets to which the order applies, any amount 
of such commodity during any one business day 
in excess of any trading limit fixed for one 
business day. 


(B) to buy or sell, any amount of such com- 
modity that shall result in giving such person 
a net long or net short position at any one 
time in or with respect to any such commodity 
in excess of any trading limit fixed by ths 
Commission. 


(3) No order issued under paragraph (1) of 
this section shall apply to transactions which 
are shown to be bona fide hedging transactions. 
There shall be included in the amount of any 
commodity which may be hedged by any per- 
son— 


Grower May Hedge Expected Crops. 


(A) the amount of such commodity such per- 
son is raising, or in good faith intends or ex- 
pects to raise, within the next twelve months, 
on land (in the United States or its Territories) 
which such person owns or leases; 


(B) an amount of such commodity the sale 
of which for future delivery would be a reason- 
able hedge against the products or byproducts 
of such commodity owned or purchased by such 
person, or the purchase of which for future 
delivery would be a reasonable hedge against 
the sale of any product or byproduct of such 
eommodity by such person, ' 

(4) This section shall apply to a person that 
is registered as a futures commission merchant 
or as floor broker under authority of this Act 
only to the extent that transactions made by 
such person are made on behalf of or for the 
account or benefit of such person. This section 
shall not apply to transactions made by, or on 
behalf of, or at the direction of, the United 
States, or a duly authorized agency thereof. 


i Puts and Calls Prohibited. 


SEC. 4e. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to offer to enter into, enter into, or confirm the 
execution of, any transaction involving any 
commodity, which is or may be used for (1) 
hedging any transaction in interstate commerce 
in such commodity or the products or byprod- 
ucts thereof, or (2) determining the price basis 
of any such transaction in interstate commerce 
in such commodity, or (3) delivering any such 
commodity sold, shipped, or received in inter- 
state commerce for the fulfillment thereof— 

(A) if such transaction is, is of the character 
of, or is commonly known to the trade as, a 
“wash sale’ ‘‘cross trade,’’ or ‘‘accommodation 
trade,’ or is a fictitious sale; 


(B) if such transaction is, is of the char- 
acter of, or is commonly known to the trade as, 
ay privilege,” “indemnity,” “bid,”  ‘‘offer,’’ 
“put,” ‘‘call,”’’ “advance guaranty,’’ or ‘‘decline 
guaranty,” or 


eggs and 


(C) if such transaction is used to cause any 
price to be reported, registered, or recorded 
which is not a true and bona fide price. 

Nothing in this section or section 4b shall be 
construed to impair any state law applicable to 
any transaction enumeratéd or described in 
such sections. 


Commission Merchants and Floor Brokers Must 
Register. 

SEC. 4d. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to engage as futures commission merchant in 
soliciting orders or accepting orders for the pur- 
chase or sale of any commodity for future 
delivery, or involving any contracts of sale of 
any commodity for future delivery, on or sub- 


ject to the rules of any contract market unless— 


(1) such person shall have registered, under 
this Act, with the Sec’y of Agriculture as such 
futures commission merchant. 


Segregation of Customer’s Margin. 


(2) such person shall, whether a member or 
nonmember of a contract market, treat and deal 
with all money, securities, and property re- 
ceived by such person to margin, guarantee, or 
secure the trades or contracts of any customer 
of such person, or accruing to such customer as 
the result of such trades or contracts, as belong 
to such customer. Such money, securities, and 
property shall be separately accounted for and 
shall not be commingled with the funds of such 
commission merchant or be used to margin or 
guarantee the trades or contracts, or to secure 
or extend the credit, of any customer or person 
other than the one for whom the same are held. 


SHC. 4e. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to act as floor broker in executing any orders 
for the purchase or sale of any commodity for 
future delivery, or involving any contracts of 
sale of any commodity for future delivery, on 
or subject to the rules of any contract market 
unless such person shall have registered, under 
this Act, with the Sec’y of Agriculture as such 
floor broker. 

Espionage Facilitated. 


SEC. 4f. (1) Any person desiring to register 
as futures commission merchant or as _ floor 
broker shall give such information and facts as 
the See’y of Agriculture may deem necessary 
concerning the business in which the applicant 
is or will be engaged, including, in the case of 
applications of futures commission merchants, 
the names and addresses of the managers of all 
branch offices and of all correspondents and 
agents engaged in soliciting or accepting on be- 
half of such applicant any orders for the pur- 
chase or sale of any commodity for future de- 
livery on or subject to the rules of any board 
of trade, and including also the names of its 
officers and partners, if a partnership, and of 
its officers, directors, and stockholders, as the 
Sec’y of Agriculture may direct, if a corpora- 
tion. Such person, when registered hereunder, 
shall likewise continue to report and furnish to 
the Sec’y of Agriculture the above-mentioned 
information and such other information pertain- 
ing to his business as the Sec’y of Agriculture 
may require. All registrations shall expire on 
the 31st day of December of the year for which 
issued and shall be renewed upon application 
therefor unless the registration has been sus- 
pended (and the period of such suspension has 
not expired) or revoked after notice and hear- 
ing as prescribed in section 4g of this Act. 

Suspension for Failure to Comply. 

SHC. 4g. If any person registered hereunder 
as futures commission merchant or floor broker 
shall violate any of the provisions of this Act, 
or any of the rules or regulations of the Sec’y 
of Agriculture, or shall fail or refuse to make 
any report required by the Sec’y of Agriculture 
regarding the transactions of such person, or 
the transactions of the customers thereof, in 
commodities for future delivery on any board 
of trade in the United States or elsewhere, or 
shall fail or refuse to keep the books and rec- 
ords pertaining to such transactions in the form 
and manner required by the Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture, or shall fail or refuse to keep such books 
and records open to inspection by any represen- 
tative of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
or the U. S. Department of Justice, the regis- 
tration of such person may be suspended or 
revoked after notice and hearing in accordance 
with the procedure and subject to the judicial 
review provided in paragraph (b) of section 6 
of this Act. 

* Reporting Transactions to Government. 

SEC. 4i. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to make any contract for the purchase or sale 
of any commodity for future delivery on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any contract market unless 
such person shall report or cause to be reported 
to the properly designated officer in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture (1) whenever such person shall 
directly or indirectly make such contracts with 
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respect to any commodity, or any future of 
such commodity, during any one day in an 
amount equal to or in excess of such amount 
as shall be fixed from time to time by the Sec’y 
of Agriculture; and (2) whenever such person 
shall directly or indirectly have or obtain a long 
or short position in any commodity or in any 
future of such commodity, equal to or in excess 
of such amount as shall be fixed from time to 
time by the Sec’y of Agriculture. Such person 
Shall also keep books and records of transac- 
tions coming within the provisions of (1) and 
(2) hereof, which books and records shall show 
complete details concerning all such transac- 
tions, including the names and addresses of all 
persons having any interest therein, and shall 
be open at all times to inspection by any rep- 
resentative of the United States Department 
of Agriculture or the United States Department 
of Justice. 


SEC. 5a. Each contract market shall— 


“(1) promptly furnish the Sec’y of Agriculture 
copies of all by-laws, rules, regulations, and 
resolutions made or issued by it or by the gov- 
erning board thereof or any committee, and of 
all changes and proposed (22) changes therein; 


““(2) allow inspection at all times by any 
authorized representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture or United States 
Department of Justice of the books, records, 
and all minutes and journals of proceedings of 
such contract market, its governing board and 
all committees, and of all subsidiaries and 
affiliates of such contract market, which books, 
records, minutes, and journals of proceedings 
shall be kept for a period of three years from 
the date thereof, or for a longer period if the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall so direct; 


““(3) require the operators of warehouses in 
which or out of which any commodity is deliv- 
erable on any contract for future delivery made 
on or subject to the rules of such contract 
market, to make such reports, keep such rec- 
ords, and permit such warehouse visitation as 
the Sec’y of Agriculture may prescribe. Such 
books and records shall be required to be kept 
for a period of three years from the date 
thereof. or for a longer period if the Sec’y 
of Agriculture shall so direct, and such books. 
records, and warehouses shall be open at all 
times to inspection by any representative of 
the United States Department of Agriculture or 
United States Department of Justice; 


Delivery After Trading Has Ceased. 


(4) when so directed by order of the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture, provide for a period, after 
trading in contracts of sale of any commodity 
for future delivery in a delivery month has 
ceased, during. which contracts of sale of such 
commodity for future delivery in such month 
may be satisfied by the delivery of the actual 
cash commodity. Whenever, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing, the Sec’y of Agri- 
culture finds that provision for such a period 
of delivery for any one or more commodities 
or markets would prevent or tend to prevent 
“squeezes” and market congestion endangering 
price stability, he shall, by order, require such 
period of delivery (which shall be not less 
than three nor more than ten business days) 
applicable to such commodities and markets as 
he finds will prevent or tend to prevent such 
“‘squeezes’’ and market congestion (24); Pro- 
vided, however, That such order shall not apply 
to then existing contracts; 


U. S. Warehouse Receipts Made Deliverable. 


Reguire that receipts issued under the United 
States Warehouse Act (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 
7, secs. 241-273) shall be accepted in satisfac- 
tion of any futures contract, made on or subject 
to the rules of such contract market, without 
discrimination and notwithstanding that the 
warehouseman issuing such receipts is not also 
licensed as a warehouseman under the laws of 
any State or enjoys other or different privileges 
than under State law: Provided, however, That 
such receipts shall be for the kind, quality, and 
quantity of commodity specified in such con- 
tract and that the warehouse in which the 
commodity is stored meets such reasonable re- 
quirements as may be imposed by such contract 
market on other warehouses as to location, 
accessibility, and suitability for warehousing 
and delivery purposes. 


Admission of Co-operatives to Membership. 


SEC. 9. The Grain Futures Act is amended 
by adding after section 6: 


SEC. 6a. (1) No board of trade which has 
been designated as a “contract market’’ shall 
exclude from membership in, and all privileges 
on, such board of trade, any ass’n or corpora- 
tion engaged in cash commodity business hav- 
ing adequate financial responsibility which is 
organized under the co-vperative laws of any 
State,“or which has been recognized as a co- 
operative ass’n of producers by the United 
States Government or by any agency thereof, 
if such association or corporation complies and 
agrees to comply with such terms and condi- 
tions as are or may be imposed lawfully upon 
other members of such board, and as are or 
may be imposed lawfully upon a co-operative 
ass’n of producers engaged in cash commodity 
business, unless such board of trade is author- 
ized by the commission to exclude such asso- 
eiation or corporation from membershin ?nd 
privileges after hearing held upon at least three 
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days’ notice subsequent to the filing’ of com- 
plaint by the board of trade 

Provided, however, That if any such ass’n 
or corporation shall fail to meet its obligations 
with any established clearing house or clearing 
agency of any contract market, such ass’n or 
corporation shall be ipso facto debarred from 
further trading on such contract market, except 
such trading as may be necessary to close open 
trades and to discharge existing contracts in 
accordance with the rules of such contract mar- 
ket applicable in such cases. Such commission 
may prescribe that such ass’n or corporation 
shall have and retain membership and privi- 
leges, with or without imposing conditions, or it 
may permit such board of trade immediately 
to bar such ass’n or corporation from member- 
ship and privileges. Any order of said commis- 
sion entered hereunder shall be reviewable by 
the circuit court of appeals for the circuit in 
which such ass’n or corporation, or such board 
of trade, has its principal place of business, on 
written petition either of such association or 
corporation, or of such board of trade, under the 
procedure provided in paragraph (a) vf section 
6 of this Act, but such order shall not be stayed 
by the court pending review. 

Exchanges Not to Forbid Patronage Dividends. 

No rule of any board of trade designated as a 
contract market shall forbid or be construed to 
forbid the payment of compensation on a com- 
modity-unit basis, or otherwise, by any feder- 
ated co-operative ass’n to its regional member- 
ass’ns for services rendered or to be rendered 
in connection with any organization work, edu- 
cational activity, or procurement of patronage, 
provided no part of any such compensation is 
returned to patrons (whether members or non- 
members) of such co-operative ass’n, or of its 
regional or local member-ass’ns, otherwise than 
as a dividend on capital stock or as a patron- 
age dividend out of the net earnings or surplus 
of such federated co-operative ass’n. 

Effective Dates 

SC. 13. All provisions of this Act authoriz- 
ing the registration of futures commission mer- 
chants and floor brokers, the fixing of fees and 
charges therefor, the promulgation of rules, 
regulations, and orders, and the _holding of 
hearings precedent to the promulgation of rules, 
regulations, and orders shall be effective imme- 
diately. All other provisions of this Act shall 
take effect ninety days after the enactment of 
this Act. 

Commission merchants and floor brokers 
are subject to suspension for violation of the 
Act or regulations, for refusing to make re- 
ports or to keep prescribed records. 

Penalty on Board of Trade officials or em- 
ployes for violation of the Act or regulations 
is $500 to $10,000 fine or up to a year 1m- 


prisonment. ; 

The Sec’y of Agriculture is authorized to 
set fees for registration, but not to ex- 
ceed $10. 


Impressions of Washington 
[Concluded from page 449.] 
democrats. Either party will commit 
to a farm. program, 

The grain trade was a factor in the defeat 
of Hoover in 1932, largely because of his 
Farm Board. Yet, since Jan. 1 of this year, 
Washington has harbored a Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation which has been buying 
surpluses of onions, potatoes, butter and other 


itself 


commodities to support the market. This 
corporation has been using an improved 
method. It does not store the surplus, it 


gives it to relief agencies. The obvious pur- 
pose of the organization is to supply relief 
needs, but the buying always is done when 
the market is most in need of support. Such 
buying in wheat will likely be done when a 
surplus again becomes available. 

This program might be varied should the 
republicans come into office. But republican 
politicians have already expressed themselves 
as in favor of the use of federal funds to 
help agriculture. Certainly it is true that the 
grain trade and agriculture is not thru with 
federal legislation. We must stay on the job 
to protect our interests. 


The Farm Relief Problem 


[Continned from Col. 3] 
ment not only of the grain trade, but of 
agriculture in general, have been tacked on 
to bills where least expected, and but for 


the constant watchfulness of the Ass’n’s 
com’ites would have become laws long 
since. 
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The Farm Relief Problem 


By S. W. Wi per of Cedar Rapids, Ta., Pres. of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n. 


Our facilities for assembling, preserving 
and distributing grain have never failed in 
efficiently and economically functioning, in 
years of abundance as well as in years of 
scarcity. Even during the World War when 
production was abnormal and transportation 
facilities were taxed to their capacity, the 
country grain dealers functioned one hun- 
dred per cent. 

There is a relationship between production 
and distribution which unites agriculture and 
the grain trade by ties so close that one can- 
not be harmed without injury to the other, 
and neither can be successful without the 
other. 

It is therefore an obligation upon the grain 
trade to lend every assistance in our effort 
to bring about an equitable adjustment and 
see that the New Deal laws and regulations 
are not only fair to the grain trade, but to 
agriculture as well. 

We have not asked for help or assistance 
of any kind, governmental or otherwise; on 
the contrary, we have been compelled to de- 
fend ourselves and our business to prevent 
government interference and _ regulations 
from stifling our industry. 

At a time when there was the greatest 
stress and strain on agriculture, and sane, 
sound common sense should have prevailed, 
a new era was inaugurated without debate, 
without authority, without system, without 
study, all with a sublime folly and reckless- 
ness characteristic of the doctrinaire. 

With an ever increasing demand for legis- 
lation to correct this, that, and the other 
thing, legislators responding to these de- 
mands have proceeded to enact laws, and 
under continued pressure, created new bu- 
reaus, which created more laws to be 
enacted, that required more bureaus to super- 
vise, and so on and so on, seemingly under 
the hallucination that government and legis- 
lation cannot only correct all economic ills, 
but can neutralize the law of supply and 
demand, and equally easily, equalize produc- 
tion and distribution with consumption. 


The experimenters were going to change 
the whole economic order and for several 
years past our country has been conducting 
costly experiments in the fond hope of 
stumbling on a solution of the perplexing 
farm problem. 

There are two widely separated schools of 
thought on the subject of farm relief. One 
is based on acreage restriction and controlled 
production backed by benefit payments for 
not producing. The theory is that the re- 
sulting scarcity will raise farm commodity 
prices to a basis of proper parity with manu- 
factured articles and with what the farmer 
has to buy. In my opinion there can be but 
one outcome to this plan and that is; first, 
government control; then, government own- 
ership; and finally complete regimentation 
of all agriculture.. The plan is dangerous, a 
temporary makeshift, and it is perfectly ap- 
parent that no edict of Congress can cure 
the situation, and that its solution must 
come along economic lines and under proven 
economic law. 


The other school believes in unrestricted 
natural production of all grain and farm com- 
modities; that over production in any one 


. grain will cure itself more cheaply, naturally 


and thoroughly than any government edict, 
supervision or interference; that the cost of 
governmental machinery to control so huge 
a proposition is a case where, the cure is 
worse than the disease; that instead of 
stressing the problem on the production end, 
that concerted effort should be made to en- 
large consumption and to restore lost foreign 
markets so as to absorb a large production 


at an equitable price basis for producer and 
consumer alike. 

Strange as it may seem, an examination 
of the records .of the Department of Agri- 
culture discloses without exception, that 


‘years of scarcity have not been years of 


high prices, and that the years of large farm 
production have been the years of record 
farm income. 


Farmer at Disadvantage in Purchasing 
Power.—The farmers’ return from agricul- 
tural products is out of all proportion to the 
return to other groups of producers of manu- 
factured articles or to what he pays for the 
goods he is obliged to buy. Agriculture is 
on an unprofitable basis with industry, altho 
it is our most essential industry and food 
our most vital force. 

Tariff enters into this, protecting industry, 
but not the farmer, The vast influx of foreign 
grown wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soy 
bean products, the importation of foreign 
manufactured pork products, of cattle, both 
on the hoof and by carcass, has displaced in 
our United States’ markets in the past few 
years a vast amount of agricultural products 
that our farmers should have produced. 


Our high tariff structure has stopped the 
influx of goods in exchange for outgo. In 
other words, international trade is a two-way 
street. To sell raw or finished products 
abroad one must buy articles from abroad. 
Despite our high tariff structures, foreign 
grain has flowed into the United States over 
the tariff wall. One reason is that at present 
industry produces goods at a high level of 
cost, 123 per cent of pre-war, labor main- 
tains a wage scale 190 per cent of pre-war, 
while the farmer receives an exchange ratio 
of only 80 per cent of pre-war prices on his 
products. 

There is no sound reason for believing 
that the Germans prefer to consume their 
own. wheat at a terribly high price, when 
they can buy United States wheat for much 
lower prices. But the Germans in turn want 
to sell to us, in payment for wheat, those 
goods which (let us assume) they can pro- 
duce more economically than we can pro- 
duce them. The United Kingdom is a great 
market for United States agricultural prod- 
ucts, but only if they can themselves export 
some product in exchange. No more foolish 
idea ever existed among nations than the 
United States fallacy that we can forever 
sell everything to the rest of the world and 
receive only gold from them in return. 


The Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n recognizes the obligation resting upon 
it and has honestly and vigorously given . 
voice to the sentiment of the entire grain 
trade on national affairs: 


Ever since the co-operative theory was | 

written into the Hooverized farm relief 
measure, we have had to contest elements of 
misrepresentation, class preiudice and special 
privilege by law to certain groups which 
the law denies to others. 
. Our Legislative Com’ite has found it nec- 
essary at each session of Congress to go to 
Washington to oppose uneconomic legisla- 
tion. From the time of the creation of the 
Federal Farm Board, the setting up of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation, and the 
bringing into existence of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, it has been neces- 
sarv to combat almost continuously, unjust 
and unreasonable legislative proposals, as 
well as legislation intended to legalize acts 
by a governmental co-operative which was 
denied the rest of the trade. 

Amendments providing special privileges 
for the benefit of the few and to the detri- 

[Concluded in Column 1] 
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ARKANSAS 


Osceola, Ark.—The soybean and cottonseed 
erushing plant of the Osceola Cotton Oil Co. 
here has been bot by the Ralston-Purina Co. R. 
V. Madden will continue as manager. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cal.—M. S. Johnstone, of the 
Co-op. Mfg. Co., was recently elected to mem- 
bership in the San Francisco Grain Trade Ass'n. 


Ducor, Cal.—Charles Cummings, of Porter-— 
ville, Cal., has purchased the grain warehouse 
here formerly owned by the Ducor Warehouse 
Co. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Thomas Stevenson, iden- 
tified with the local grain trade for some time, 
having been associated with . L. Eyre & Co. 
and also in business for himself under the name 
of Stevenson & Co., is again in business ‘on his 
own account, two sons being associated with 
him. 


CANADA 


Richlea, Sask.—The Richlea Milling Co., Ltd., 
contemplates the erection of a 75-barrel flour 
mill here this summer; construction to start 
this month. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—Harry White, superin— 
-tendent of Saskatchewan Elvtr. No. 6, this 
city, died at a local hospital, May 18, at the 


age of 54 years. He had been employed at the 
elevator for about 26 years, joining the staff 
a few years after the elevator was erected by 
the Port Arthur Elvtr. Co. He was made su- 
perintendent about 10 years ago. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Wheat Board 
has appointed Carl I. Hall, of the Western 
Grain Co., Ltd., of this city, superintendent of 
country purchases and shipments, succeeding 
Dan A. Kane, who returns to his former posi- 
tion as manager of the Manitoba Pool Elvtr., 
Ltd. Mr. Kane was “‘borrowed”’ last autumn 
by the board and is now being released at the 
request of the pool elevator management. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—V. C. Webb, who has been 
connected with the country grain business in 
western Kansas for a number of years, has 
become associated with the Summit Grain Co. 
here. 


ILLINOIS 


Elliott, Il1l.—Installation of a 20-ton scale is 
contemplated by the Farmers Grain Co. 


Deland, lll—An up-to-date truck lift has 
been installed at the elevator of the Farmers 
Co-op. Grain Co. 

Seymour, Ill—A new truck dump is among 
improvements planned by the Farmers Grain 
Co. at its elevator. 

Oakland, Ill—An effort is being made to re- 
organize the Oakland Co-op. Co. and raise funds 
to satisfy creditors. 


Adair, Ill.—A hammer mill and a feed mixer 
have been installed at the elevator of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. & Produce Co. 

Farmers City, Ull—The driveway of the 
Farmers Grain & Coal Co.'s elevator has been 
repaired and a new truck dump installed. 

Sparta, Ill—The Southern Illinois Millers 
Ass’n will hold its 51st annual meeting in this 
city on June 23, at the Sparta Country Club. 

Alvin, Ill—Geo. L. Merrit is having a type 
B MeMillin Truck Dump installed in his large 
eonerete elevator accommodating three dumps. 


Armington, Il1].—The Hittle Grain Co. has in- 


stalled new scales at its office. 

Warsaw ‘Ill.—The Terminal Grain Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., has bot the Farmers Elvtr. here 
and a dock for the shipping of grain by barge 
is being constructed. 


Prairie du Rocher, Ill.—Work 
on the organization of a farmers elevator com- 
pany here, and it is believed an elevator may 
be operated this season. 


Emden, Ill—Two men, one a WPA worker 
and the other a railroad section hand, were ar- 
rested 20 days after a theft at the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s office here and put in jail. 


Lanark, Ijl.—An arrangement has been made 
between the Lanark Farmers Elvtr. Co. and the 
farmers who raise sheep by which the elevator 
company will handle their pooled wool for the 
farmers. 


East St. Louis, Ill.—The Toberman Hay & 
Grain Co.’s plant burned during the night of 
May 30; loss, $25,000; partly insured. Several 
trucks belonging to the company also were 
destroyed. 

Aroma Park, Ill.—The Kankakee Farmers 
Union has razed the old farmers elevator owned 
by it, as its days of usefulness were past. The 
C. L.,Carter Grain Co. had rented it for sev- 
eral years past. 


Ludlow, Tll.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has tak- 
en down an old building that has been used 
for various purposes thru many years, recently 
used for storing grain, feed and supplies handled 
by the company. 


Monticello, Il].—Elevators of the Monticello 
Grain Co. at Murphyroad (Monticello p. 0.) and 
at Amenia (Moultrie p. 0.) have been improved 


by repairs to the driveways and by installa- 
tion of truck scales. 
Homer, Ill.—The office and scale house of 


the Johnston Elvtr. is being thoroly remodeled 
and moved south to front on Coffeen St. The 
old 10-ton seale is being removed and a 20-ton 
scale is replacing it. 

Union Hill, Iil.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
made a number of improvements at its plant, 
including installation of a new truck hoist. Man- 
ager Charles Cook has had charge of the ele- 
vator for 14 years. 


Purdueville (Paxton p. o.), Ill.—John Carson, 
who operated for many years here as the Car- 
son Grain Co.,.died on May 21, at his home 
here. at the age of 73 years. He had been ill 
several months of complications. 


Dillsburg, Ill.— The Clint Crane _ elevator 
burned at about 5 a. m., May 16; loss on build- 
ing $7,000, insurance $5,000. Only a few hun- 
dred bus. of beans was stored in the elevator, 
but about 5,000 bus. of oats in a nearby tank 
was almost totally destroyed. The elevator will 
be rebuilt at once. 

Piper City, 
ings owned by the Farmers Grain Co., of La- 
Hogue, have been leased by B. W. Cunning- 
ton, of the B. W. Cunnington Grain Co. The 
Farmers, Co. purchased the structures last De- 
ecember at the J. K. Montelius sale. A num- 
ber of improvements are planned. 


Rardin, Ill.—W. F. Foley received an eye in- 
jury recently, while working in his elevator. 
He went to the engine room where some hot 
oil flew off a wheel, part of it striking him in 
the face and one eye. He was taken to Chi- 
eago for X-ray examinations and treatments, 
and it was feared he might have to have an 
operation. 

Galva, Ill.—The elevator being razed here is 
an old one that has not been in use for several 
years. It was one of the first elevators in 
Galva, ‘being erected about 65 years ago. It 
was operated by various companies (some now 


out of business) at different times, the last 
owner being Henry F. Turner, who is having 
it razed.—Galva Co-o}). Grain Co. 
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Galva, Il.—The old Rock Island Elvtr, building 
here, which has beén closed for some time, is 
being razed in rather a unique manner. The 


large building is being sawed into halves, 
then each half will be pulled over. It is be- 
lieved that this method will take much less 
time than the usual way. Elmer Buffum while 
at work on the building fell ten feet into a pit, 
on May 18, fracturing several bones in his heels 
as they struck the concrete flooring. 


and 


Grayville, Ill—The former Bowman elevator 
properties here have been purchased by E. H. 
Morris. The elevator has been closed since 
last fall. Included in the sale is the elevator, 
flour mill, two warehouses and several lots. Ex- 
tensive improvements, including erection of a 
new Office building, and installation of a large 
truck scale and an electric dump hoist, will be 
started at once. Mr. Morris already owns ele- 
vators at Calvin, Crossville, Maunee and Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. His business in Grayville will be 
operated by his son, Robert Morris.—W.B.C. 


Henkel (r. d. from Mendota), Ill.—Very lit- 
tle damage was done to the Henkel Grain Co.’s 
elevator here, managed by Clarence Gilman, 
by fire caused by a slight explosion in the pit, 
on May 19, shortly after noon. An employe 
had gone to the pit to remove some water that 
had settled there, and it being a little dark, 
he struck a match. Instantly there was an 
explosion, but the attendant blaze was put 
out before the arrival of the fire department. 
It was thot that the explosion may have been 
caused by gasoline leaking from a service pipe. 


Peru, Ill.—Construction of a 75,000-bu. ele- 
vator will be started here some time this month 
by the Farmers National Warehouse Corp., the 
house to be equipped to handle grain both by 
river and railroad. A city ordinance recently 
passed gives the Farmers Corp. a 30-year lease 
on the elevator site at $1 per year. Under the 
terms of the ordinance, the elevator must be 
operated at all times provided elevators with— 
in 20 miles of Peru are operating, failure to 
do so meaning forfeiture of the right to the 
property and removal of the elevator. Two 
months will be required to complete the struc- 
ture. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Board of Trade 
$4,500, an 
vious sale. 


A 150-h.p. diesel engine has been installed 
at the plant of H. C. Knoke & Co., cereal 
manufacturers, on West Roosevelt Road. 


Lewis T. Sayre, who was operated on for gall 
stones in the Presbyterian Hospital June 5, is 
improving daily and expects to be out shortly. 

M. C. Townsend, for 12 years handling cash 
grain for Carhart, Code, Harwood Co., who 
have discontinued business, has gone with Mc- 
Kenna & Strasser. 


Offices have been opened here by P. H. King, 
who is soliciting consignments jand futures 
transactions on his own account. For 23 years 
Mr. King was associated with the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corp. in the cash grain department. 


Equipment will be installed at Spencer Kel- 
logg & Co.’s soybean plant here this summer 
to increase production from 1,500,000 bus. per 
year to 3,000,000 bus. The new elevator of the 
company (described in the Journals previously), 
under construction by the James Stewart Corp., 
to be used for soybeans exclusively, will be com- 
pleted by the middle of July. 


Robert P. Boylan, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, will become a partner of the 


memberships are selling at 
increase of $850 over the last pre- 


brokerage firm of Clement, Curtis & Co. about 
Sept. 1, and will become the New York Stock 
Exchange representative of that firm. Mr. Boy- 


lan’s term as head of the local board of trade 
expires next January. He will retain his mem- 
bership in the Chicago board. 
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New members of the Board of Trade are as 


follows: O. L. G. Elder, Lloyd J. Moore, Wil- 
liam J. Crowe, Louis A. Hebert, Vernon C. 
Walston, John McLean, Robert E. Campbell. 


Memberships transferred: Thomas J. Kilroy, Es- 
tate of H. M. S. Montgomery; Mortimer W. 
Loewi, Sidney T. Smith, Estate of Arthur H. 
Lamborn, James Eblen, Morton Mannheimer, 
James C. Wilding. Retired from partnership: 
James L. Leahy, with David A. Noyes & Co. 
Re-instated from sentence of suspension: Fred 
R. Martin and Walter F. Burgess. 


INDIANA 


Fulton, Ind.—The office of the Mayer 
Co. is being remodeled and improved. 

Mexico, Ind.—A one-story building, 28x30, has 
been added to the old office building of the 
Mexico Elvtr. Co. 

Chalmers, Ind.—Ed Shortz, manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator for many years, 
has been succeeded by Marvene North. 

Marion, Ind.—Hoosier Soybean Mills, Inc.; cap- 
ital stock, 1,000 shares at $100 each; incorpora- 
tors: John H., Jr., J. B. and W. D. Caldwell. 
Ind.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
into voluntary bankruptey, with as- 
sets listed at $7,756 and liabilities of $16,009. 

Talbot, Ind.—Farmers Grain Co. will install 
at its plant a type B McMillin Dump for four 
doors where previous attempts have been made 
to eare for trucks. 

Centerton, Ind.—Earl Voshell has sold his 

elevator here to the Martinsville Milling Co., 
of Martinsville, Ind., which will use it in con- 
nection with its milling business. 
(LaPorte p. o.), Ind.—The Pinola 
has added a 1%-ton truck 
to its equipment. A 15-ton scale was installed 
by the company several months ago.—L. 


Windfall, Ind.—John Pugh, manager of the 

Farmers Grain & Supply Co.’s elevator, has 
been succeeded by Glen Allen, of Lincoln, the 
former having gone into the lumber business 
for himself. 
Ind.—T. J. Ryan, 78 years of age, 
died suddenly at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Grimm. on May 31. He had been in the 
elevator and grain business here and at Bur- 
rows fifty years. 

Glenwood, Ind.—Leonard F. Cherry, who for 
nine years has been in charge of the Indepen- 
dent Grain Producers, Inc., at Fountaintown, 
has leased the Glenwood Grain Co.’s elevator 
and has taken over the business. 

Lapel, Ind.—Frank E. Woodward, 81 years 
old, a lifelong resident of Lapel and a retired 
grain and lumber merchant, died May 21. Many 
years ago he operated an elevator at this point, 
under the name of Woodward Bros. 


Grain 
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Eaton, Ind.—Edward S. Blliott, who had lived 
here for 22 years, and was manager of the 
Goodrich Bros. elevator, died at his. home, on 
May 23, at the age of 61 years. He had suf- 
fered from angina pectoris for some time. 

Schneider, Ind.—_Fry & Montgomery are im- 
proving their elevator by installing a type B 
MeMillin Dump to care for two large dumps, 
also removing an old engine room to allow 
space to build a large feed and seed depart- 
ment. 


Kewanna, Ind.—The Standard Elvtr. Co. has 
built a large grain drier at the south side of 
its local plant» in which grain used in manu-— 
facturing feeds of all kinds will be given treat- 
ment. The entire plant is to be painted with 
aluminum paint, 

Alexandria, Ind.—The Charles F. Naber Mill 
& Hlvtr. was entered by thieves during the 
night of May 29, who got away with a small 
amount of money and notes and other papers 
of no value to them. Entrance was gained by 
prying open the front door. 


Cynthiana, Ind.—W. F. Wilson, who has been 
manager of the Ziliak-Shafer Milling Co.’s ele- 
vator for 27 years, retired June 1. He re- 
cently celebrated his 80th birthday anniver- 
sary. The management will be taken over by 
a son, Robert, who has been assistant mana- 
ger for the last eight years. 


Rushville, Ind.—Harold Reeves has purchased 
an interest in Ralph E. Nipp’s mill and a part- 
nership has been formed, the new firm to be 
known as the Reeves-Nipp Milling Co. New 
equipment has been installed and the firm is 
now equipped to manufacture and mix al! kinds 
of feeds for poultry, hogs and cattle, manufac- 
ture cornmeal and do custom grinding. A flour 
mill is being installed, and in addition to mak- 
ing flour, the firm will also manufacture a pre- 
pared buckwheat and pancake flour. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The annual scholarship to 
an Indiana college offered by the Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was award- 
ed to William: Welch, 17-year-old senior at 
Logansport High School, at a luncheon in the 
Hotel Lincoln, May 23. The winner was se- 
lected from 11 high school seniors, winners of 
district contests held thruout the state. The 
scholarship is worth $500 and is deposited with 
the university to be drawn in monthly install- 
ments. Young Welch plans to attend DePauw 
University at Greencastle, taking a course in 
business administration, as required by the 
scholarship award. The boys were the guests 
of the insurance company for two days, being 
entertained at luncheon, dinner and trips to 
interesting points in the city. George W. Greer, 
of Vincennes, was chosen as alternate and will 
be awarded the scholarship in case young 
Welch is unable to go to college thru any un-— 
forseen event. 
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Fontanelle, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. 
cently installed a new feed mixer. 


Sibley, Ia.—The Willey & Greig elevator here 
has been covered with galvanized iron. 


George, Ia.—A feed mixer having a capacity 
of one ton has been installed by the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. 


Klemme, Ia.—A half-ton batch mixer was re- 
cently added to the equipment of the Klemme 
Co-op. Co.’s elevator. 


Stanwood, Ia.—The Stanwood Feed & Grain 
Co. has added a one-ton mixer to the feed de- 
partment of its elevator. 


Albert City, Ia.—A one-ton feed mixer was 
added to the equipment of the Farmers Co-op, 
Hlvtr. Co.’s elevator recently. 


Buckingham, IJa.—The Buckingham Grain Co, 
recently installed a new 20-ton scale with a 10x 
20 foot platform at its elevator. 


Ashton, Ia.—The elevator equipment of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. has been improved by the 
addition of a one-ton feed mixer. 


Battle Creek, Ia.—O. O. Spotts, who for 25 
years has operated an elevator, feed and hard- 
ware business here, died May 23, at the age 
of 64 years. 


Rock Rapids, Ia.—A new large size Carter 
Mayhew Cleaner was installed at the Quaker 
Oats Co.’s elevator at this station by the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. 


Ottosen, Ia.—A mixed feed department has 

Pierson, Ila.—The Farmers Co-op. Co., whose 
two elevators here burned last month, as re- 
been added to the elevator business of the 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Society and a half-ton 
mixer installed. 


Lewis, Ia.—The 25,000-bu. elevator on the 
farm of Harry Hopley, near here, is being en- 
larged. The structure will be made higher 
and a cupola added. 


Livermore, Ia.—A. C. Bennett, manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point for 
the past nine years, has resigned and plans to 
move to Cedar Rapids. 


Ware, Ila.—New conveyor equipment and other 
mechanical equipment is being installed at the 


Co... re- 


Quaker Oats Co.’s elevator here. The T. E. 
Ibberson Co. has the contract. 
Shenandoah, Ia.—Joseph Auracher, retired 


grain dealer and prominent in business and po- 
litical affairs of this city, died May 29, at his 
home here, at the age of 74 years. 


Sloan, la.—The Farmers Cereal Co. is equip- 
ping its house with a modern high speed re- 
ceiving leg. The Winter direct-connected 
geared head drive, 7%4-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse 
Motor, roller bearing boot and DP cups are be- 
ing supplied by R. R. Howell & Co. 


Nevada, Ia.—Employes of the Clark Brown 
Grain Co. at this point, Fernald, Bondurant, 
Valeria, Mingo, Minburn, Rippey, Paton, Lena 
and Angus enjoyed a get-together picnic on 
May 24 at the Ledges State Park near Boone, 
46 being present. 


ported in the Journals last number, is erect- 
ing a new, up-to-date plant, having a capacity 
of 45,000 bus., to be ready to receive grain 
about the middle of July. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The local soybean plant of 
Spencer Kellogg & Co. will be rebuilt and en- 
larged this summer and up-to-date equipment 
installed. Production will be increased from 
200,000 to 1,500,000 bus. a year. Work will be 
started this month and completed by Septem- 
ber. ; 

Jordan, Ia.—A trucker. who called himself 
Oran Brink, of Savannah, Mo., called at A. 
Sterner & Co.’s elevator here a few weeks ago 
and bot a load of corn, offering to pay for it 
by check. Mr. Sterner objecting to this, the 
trucker got a man on the long-distance phone 
whom he said was the president of the Savan— 
nah bank, and after talking to him, Mr. Sterner 
cashed the trucker’s check, which later was re- 
turned ‘to him marked ‘‘No account.’ The 
telephone call was later traced to Kansas City, 
and warrants were sworn out for the arrest of 
the two frauds. 


KANSAS 


Downs, Kan.—Otte & McMillan have installed’ 
an overhead truck lift. 


Ellis, Kan.—The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 
recently sustained wind damage to its plant. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Coldwater, Kan.—The Morrison-Gregg-Mitch- 
all Grain Co, has installed a 15-ton Fairbanks 
Truck Scale. 


Downs, Kan.—L. H. Voss plans to reroof and 
paint the office of the Voss & Verhage Grain 
& Implement Co. 


Voda (Collyer p. o.), Kan.—The Robinson 
Elvtr Co. is replacing its gas engine with a 
10-h.p. electric motor. 


Jamestown, Kan.—The Morrison-Gregg-Mitch- 
ell Grain Co. has had a 15-ton Fairbanks Truck 
Scale installed at its local elevator. 


Page City, Kan.—The overhead beams in the 
elevator of the Robinson Milling Co. have been 
strengthened by Ben Munson & Sons. 


Vesper, Kan.—A 10-ton Howe Scale with 8x 
16-foot deck has been reset at the Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell elevator by Ben Munson & Sons. 


Stickney (Susank p. o0.), Kan.—The Ochs 
Grain Co. has purchased its competing elevator 
at this point and will take it down, leaving but 
one elevator here. 


Caldwell, Kan.—The elevator of Moore Bros. 
Grain Co. has been improved by installation of 
a larger leg, and a 30-h.p. Wagner Motor in- 
closed on the hammer mill. 


Caldwell, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Grain 
Co. has made general repairs on its elevator 
and also installed a 25-ton Webb City Truck 
Seale with 9x22-foot platform. 


Wilson, Kan.—Henry Kvasnicka, who bot the 
Rickel elevator here in March, as previously 
reported in the Journals, is operating under the 
name of the Wilson Grain Co. 


Sanford, Kan.—The Sanford Co-op. Grain & 
Supply Co. has purchased a new Strong-Scott 
Dump, dump grate, flexible loading spout and 
repairs furnished by the White Star Co. 


Wichita, Kan.—I. B. Carr has been made 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s 
large elevator here, having been transferred 
from the company’s Hutchinson office for that 
purpose. 

Tescott, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Ass’n will 
soon be prepared to receive grain from any 
type or size of truck or trailer. It is equipping 
its driveway with a Howell Electric Overhead 
Truck Lift. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The local office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is now managed_by 
Glen Watkins, of Enid, Okla., who succeeds I. 
B. Carr, recently transferred to Wichita, to 
manage the company’s elevator there. 


Russell, Kan.—The Fose Grain Co.’s elevator 
has been leased to E. L. Rickel, of Salina, who 
has already re-opened the business here. Rue 
Daniel, who was in the employ of the late 
Henry Fose, will continue at the elevator. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—J. R. Marts is again asso- 
ciated with the Farmers Commission Co., hav— 
ing resigned as manager of the local office of 
the Farmers National Grain Corp., which is 
now in the temporary charge of Carl Witham, 
of Kansas City. , 


Ellsworth, Kan.—The Ellsworth County Farm- 
ers Co-op. Ass’n is making general improve- 


ments, putting in a new cup belt and cups, 
a head-drive and anti-friction bearings. The 
power installation is being standardized. A 


standard metal and stone separator is being 
installed ahead of the hammer mill. 


Penalosa, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. & Mere. 
Co.’s elevators at this point and at Brown Spur 
(Kingman p. 0.) have been sold to the Kansas 
Milling Co., with headquarters at Wichita, sub- 
ject to ratification by the stockholders of the 
Farmers Co., which has been in the grain busi- 
ness at these two points for the past 29 years. 


Dorrance, Kan.—Mr. Herbel, who took over 
the uncompleted elevator of the Volok Grain 
Co., has fitted it with a 20-ton Howe Truck 
Seale, a Richardson Automatic Shipping Scale 
-and Ehrsam Head Drive and has a 50x26-foot 
warehouse under construction. The property 
has been leased to Frederick Kvasnicka, who 
will take possession on June 15. 
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equipment. 


Protection, Kan.—The Protection Co-op. & 
Supply Co. recently bot a Strong-Scott Dump, 
dump grate, and repairs from the White Star 
Co. 


Wilson, Kan.—Anton Zeman and E. C. Jarus 
have bot the Western Star elevator here, and 
have given Chalmers & Borton a contract for 
straightening, repairing and remodeling, to be 
completed early in July. They will operate as 
Zeman Jarus Grain Co., and will buy for Smoot 
Grain Co. Mr. Jarus will be remembered as 
having been associated heretofore with one of 
the producers of grain fumigants. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Following are the recently 
chosen nominees for officers and directors of 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade: For pres., H.A. 
Davis and Floyd Hazelton; vice-pres., P. M. 
Clarke and C. W. Colby. Directors: C. D. Jen- 
nings, R. C. Davidson, W. C. Fuller, G. D. 
Estes, J. V. Fleming, A. Estes, L. H. Pettit, 
M. A. Keith, E. E. Shircliff, C. C. Kelly. Frank 
Summers, Walter Stiles, Ed Whalen, D. B. 
Frazee. : 


Atchison, Kan.—The Bailor Mfg. Co. will in- 
stall equipment for processing corn (and pos- 
sibly other grains and potatoes) into anhydrous 
ethyl alcohol for use in motor cars, thru ar- 
rangement with the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
An annual output of 3,500,000 gallons of alcohol 
is planned, which means the consumption of 
about 1,500,000 bus. of corn, which will be taken 
from the territory near or shipping to Atchi- 
son. <A livestock food will be a by-product of 
the corn processing. . 


MICHIGAN 


Diamondale, Mich.—A 
been installed by 
this point. 


Shelbyville, Mich.—The elevator and mill here, 
a landmark for nearly 50 years, and owned by 
L. R. Fleser, burned at 12:30 a. m., June 3; 
loss, $7,000; partly insured. The elevator will 
be rebuilt. 


new corn sheller has 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. at 


MINNESOTA 


Vermillion, Minn.—The elevator of J. W. Wer- 
ner was damaged by wind on May 31. 


Cyrus, Minn.—The elevator of A. W. John- 
son was damaged in a windstorm last month. 


Hayward, Minn.—The elevator of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. will be repaired before harvest. 


Pemberton, Minn.—A cleaner was _ recently 
installed in one of the local Huntting elevators. 


Easton, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
had a 20-ton truck scale and a dump installed. 


Clarks Grove, Minn.—Ironcladding its eleva- 
tor is contemplated by the Sorenson Grain & 
Coal Co. 


East Chain, Minn.—Walter G. Gardner sus- 
tained windstorm damage to his elevator sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Bertha, Minn.—Peter Torgerson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the local plant of the Pe- 
terson-Biddick Co. 

Grand Rapids, Minn.—A new cleaner has 
been installed at the local plant of the Farm 
Service Stores, Inc. 

Vernon Center, Minn.—The Hubbard & Pal-— 
mer Co, will have the coal sheds at its local ele- 
vator repaired soon. 

Chaska, Minn.—The Teske Coal & Feed Co. 
is installing a new Howell Mill Type Corn 
Sheller at its elevator. 

Howard Lake, Minn.—The Monarch Dlvtr. 
Co. ‘has razed its elevator at this point that 
was over 50 years old. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Dam de Lappe, 68 years 
of age, state weigher of grain at Kellogg ‘B” 
Blevtr., died suddenly on May 25. 

Pine Island, Minn.—The Pine Island Farmers 


Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n recently renewed its ar- 
ticles of incorporation for 20 years. 
Litchfield, Minn.—Cargill Elvtr., Inc., has 


made arrangements with the T. E. Ibberson 
Co. for the installation of a new steel roof. 


Argyle, Minn.—MeCabe Bros., of Minneapolis, 
will erect a new 35,000-bu. elevator here, with 
17 bins and having the latest dust collector 
devices. 

Lonsdale, Minn.—-The Lonsdale Grain Co. has 
sold its elevator at this point to the Commander 
Hlvtr. Co. A new grinder. has been installed by 
the new owner. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—John C. Cretty, for many 


years engaged in the grain business in this 
eity, died at Minnetonka Mills, Minn., on Wes 
26, at the age of 78 years. 

Cannon Falls, Minn.—Part of the present 
structure of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 


will be taken down and a new 
in time for this year’s crop. 


Grogan, Minn.—Thomas Johnson has been 
appointed manager of the Lickfett Elvtr. Co.'s 
elevator at this point, succeeding Herbert Lick- 
fett, who has gone to Madelia, where the com- 
pany also operates. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Henry B. Putman, an old- 
time Minneapolis grain man, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce for 81 years, died May 
25, at the Leamington Hotel, this city, at the 
age of 56 years. For many years Mr. Putman 
was associated with the E. S. Woodworth Co., 


elevator built 


of this city, going with Bartlett Frazier in 
1917, and retiring in 1931, since which time had 
traveled extensively, globe-trotting being a 
hobby with him. 

Benson, Minn.—Verne Richards, manager of 


the Benson Marketing Co., expects to have the 
new elevator, which is being built at this point, 
completed before the 15th of this month. The 
elevator will have a capacity of approximately 
53,000 bus. and is being built in connection with 
the existing feed mill and flour mill. When the 
plant is completed, it will be one of the finest 
for rendering a complete grain dealers service. 
The Hogenson Const. Co. has the contract. 

Georgetown, Minn.—Work has commenced on 
a 30,000-bu. annex for the Georgetown Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. J. N. Odegard, manager, expects that 
the work will be completed in the latter part 
of June. The annex is of cribbed construction 
built on re-inforced concrete slab and covered 
with 26-gauge galvanized elevator plates and 
standing seam roofing. A circular distributor 
is used to distribute the grain for the various 
bins and a spiral conveyor for returning the 
grain to the main house. The Hogenson Const. 
Co. has the contract for this job. 

Battle Lake, Minn.—McCabe Bros. Co., of 
Duluth, has awarded contract to the T. EK. 
Ibberson Co. for the erection of a large feed 
processing plant to be built here. Twenty-ton 
scales with air dumps will be provided: a one- 
ton Strong-Scott Batch Mixer, necessary leg 
equipment, and a large feed mill for grinding 
feed will be installed. There will be a number 
of bins in the building, two driveways and 
special warehouse. The whole plant, including 
the driveways, will be fitted with a full base- 
ment. Work has just been started. 


Montevideo, Minn.—The most important sub- 
ject discussed at the monthly meeting of the 
Western Grain Men’s Ass’n last month, held 
in this city, was the flax futures question. Chair- 
man Mullin, of the com’ite appointed at the 
April meeting, as previously reported in the 
Journals, to look into the question as to 
whether or not a 500—-bu. flax futures unit could 
be secured, had nothing definite to report, 
altho the com’ite had been busy. The Minne- 
apolis flax crushers, as a whole, were friendly 
to the proposition, but the Futures Ass’n, after 
much discussion, was somewhat deadlocked, a 
number being opposed to it. . Mr. Mullin sug- 
gested that a com’ite be appointed to again lay 
the matter before the crushers and the Futures 
Ass'n, and a motion to that effect was carried. 
after much discussion on the _ subject, the 
com’ite to be appointed later. It was decided 
to hold the annual picnic of the Western Grain 
Men’s Ass’n on Sunday, June 14, at Camden 
State Park, Lynd, Minn. Music, story-telling 
and a lunch rounded out the meeting. 
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Madelia, Minn.—Herbert Lickfett, who re- 
cently managed the Lickfett Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor at Grogan, and his brother Arnold are now 
managing the Lickfett elevator here. 

Prior Lake, Minn.—The Prior Lake Elvtr. Co. 
has improved its equipment by the addition of 
a new Howeil Electric Overhead Truck Lift and 
15-ton Fairbanks Scale. The machinery was 
purchased thru Jimmy Harders, of R. R. How- 
ell & Co. 

Elmore, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. here 
has placed the contract with the T. E. Ibber- 
son Co. for the construction of an 11-bin coal 
shed with a heavy re-inforced concrete slab 
foundation. The roof and sides will be covered 
with galvanized steel. The work has been 
started. 

DULUTR LETTER 

Oscar W. Olsen, president of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents of North Amer- 
ica, returned from Fort William, Can., where 
he met with Superintendents there to outline 
plans for the annual convention of the society 
here June 12-13.—F.G.C. 


Freer marketing of grain by the country re- 
sulted in a larger movement to this market the 
past few weeks. The arrivals and unloading 
into local elevators held stocks from showing 
much of a reduction. Cash business improved 
also and the market all around indicated bet- 
terment.—F.G.C. 


The European Great Lakes trade was re- 
sumed by foreign steamship lines, with the re- 
cent arrival of two steamers. The heavy coal 
and iron ore movement has placed many steam- 
ers idle for several years back into the service 
and the tonnage now plying the Great Lakes 
is the greatest since 1931, marine men report. 
—F.G.C. 


train loadings took a spurt last month and 
ran more than double the amount shipped dur- 
ing the same time last year. The lake ship- 
ping season was off to an unusually late start, 
which accounts for the better showing this 
year. Total shipments lake and rail last month 
was reported at 7,707,971 bus., against 3,312,- 
247 bus. in 1935. Both the rail and boat move- 
ment has begun to show a falling off as we go 
into the summer season.—F.G.C. 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN TRUCK LIFT 
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OMAHA, NEBR. 


The GREpEaLERS JOURNAL 


J. M. Ericson has been eiected a member of 
the Duluth Board of Trade and connected with 
McCarthy Bros. Co,—F.G.C. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City, Mo.—Larger quarters on the 
12th floor of the Board of Trade Bldg. are now 
being occupied by J. P. Parks, in charge of the 
Russell Grain Co.’s feed division here. 


Kidder, Mo.—We have recently installed truck 
scales in our elevator at Kidder and plan to 
put in a pair at Loek Springs before the new 
wheat begins to move.—Green-Tooley Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. (Pattonsburg, Mo.) 


Kansas City, Mo.—Charles H. Zabriskie, as- 
sistant traffic manager of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., died June 1, after a short 
illness, at the age of 70 years. He was at one 
time a member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Previous to 1904 he was connected with 
the George A. Adams Grain Co. here. 


St. Louis, Mo.—William A. Miller, who came 
to this city more than 40 years ago, establish- 
ing the Miller Hay & Grain Co. and retiring 
from the business in 1928, died May 13, at his 
home in this city, following a paralytic stroke 
suffered last February. He was 71 years of 
age. He had been commissioner of parks and 
recreations since 1933. 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Grain Club mem- 
bers and guests to the number of 50 enjoyed a 
dinner and outing at the Norwood Country 
Club, on May 19, A. R. Benson, of Lowell Hoit 
& Co., won the first prize at the blind bogey 
golf tournament and Elmer and Ollie Schwarz, 
of the Schwarz Grain Co., received second and 
third prizes, respectively. 

Bertrand, Mo.—Fire, which started in a cor- 
ner of the postoffice building and destroyed four 
business buildings and a dwelling, slightly dam- 
aged the elevator of the Scott County Milling 
Co. on May 7. The total damage done by the 
fire was estimated at $10,000, and the cause was 
thot to have been a carelessly dropped cigaret, 
which ignited leaves and waste paper. 


MONTANA 


Rudyard, Mont.—The St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elvtr. Co. has awarded contract to the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. for the erection of a 30,000-bu. 
elevator at this station. Work has already been 
started. 


Conrad, Mont.—The Russell Milling Co. has 
appointed P. R. Matteson, of Belfield, N. D., 
manager of the elevator here the company re- 


cently bot, as reported in the Journals last 
number. The name will be changed from Con- 
rad Mere. Co. to Occident. 


Forsyth, Mont.—A new feed mill building will 
be built here at the International Elevator Co.’s 
elevator by the T. EH. Ibberson Co. A Strong- 
Scott Batch Mixer and a Strong-Scott Blower- 
type Attrition Mill, powered with a Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel Engine, will be a part of this 
equipment. The building will be iron clad and 
the work will be started at once. 

Terry, Mont.—A new feed mill building at 
this station for the International Elvtr. Co., of 
Duluth, will be built by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
This building will have a number of bins and 
necessary leg equipment. Building will be cov- 
ered with iron, have a full basement, and the 
mill will be a Jacobson Hammer Mill, powered 
with a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Hngine. Ma- 
terials have been ordered and the work will be 
rushed. 


NEBRASKA 


Cedar Bluffs, Neb.—The Farmers Union Co- 
op. Ass’n has had the Van Ness Const. Co. in- 


stall a direct-connected Clow-Winter Geared 
Head Drive at its elevator. 
Humphrey, Neb.—Dominiec Roufs, who has 


been manager of the Farmers Co-op. Grain & 
Lbr. Co.’s elevator for 14 years, resigned re- 
cently and has been succeeded by Joseph Mey-— 
er, Jr., of Campbell, Neb. 


Blair, Neb.—Chris Zander has bot the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator and has put it in the 
charge of his brother, Tony Zander, who has 
been managing the Holmquist Lbr. & Grain 
Co.’s elevator here for some time. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Shelton, Neb.—John Hopper, 80 years old, a 
grain buyer here for many years, died May 22, 
following a long illness. He was for years lo- 


cal manager for the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co., now the Bartlett Frazier Co. 
Holmesville, Neb.—William Steinmeyer, who 


recently purchased the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s el- 
evator at this point, as previously reported in 
the Journals, is remodeling the plant and add- 
ing new machinery to facilitate the handling 
of the new crop of wheat. 


Manley, Neb.—The Manley Farmers Grain Co. 
is replacing its old coal sheds with new ones, 
to be completed before fall. The electric mo- 
tor, which has been located in the basement of 
the elevator, is being moved to the top floor, 
which will facilitate the handling of corn. | 

Omaha, Neb.—Foilowing a trial of nearly a 
week in district court at Osceola, Ia., the es- 
tate of Elmer E. Brown, former Murray (la.) 
resident, was awarded $1,750, on May 22. The 
suit was brot against the Maney Milling Co., of 
Omaha, following the death of Mr. Brown in 
an automobile accident on Highway 34, in No- 
vember, 1934. 

North Platte, Neb.—Grain dealers and flour 
millers and their wives are invited by the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n to attend a 
meeting at North Platte, Neb., at the Pawnee 
Hotel, on Saturday, June 27. The session wili 
open at 1:30 p. m., and will be devoted to va- 
rious matters, the most important of which will 
be crop prospects, grain grading and truck reg— 
ulation, A banquet will be held at 6:30, the 
speaker of the evening being Frank A. Theis, 
and Frank Stoll, sec’y of the Associated South- 
west Country Elevators, will show a series of 
lantern slides relating to the world marketing 
of wheat crops. In the afternoon, while the 
men, are discussing weighty matters of busi- 
ness, the ladies will be entertained with pic- 
ture shows and bridge games. The evening 
meeting will be for all. Pres. Stites, of the 
Nebraska Ass'n will preside at the meeting. 
Chief Inspector Harry A. Clark, of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, will be on the afternoon pro- 
gram. H. E. Day has arranged for a special 
tour of the vast waterpower project now near- 
ing completion. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Worcester, Mass.—A charter has been granted 
to the F. D. Perry Co., Inc., to deal in grain 
and similar commodities. Authorized capital 
stock is 100 shares of no par value. Earl D. 
Perry, of Shrewsbury, is president and treas- 
urer; Sarah F.. Perry and Ralph W. Rollins, di- 
rectors.—L.V.S. 
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Cornish, Me.—William H. Cole, aged 94, old- 
est citizen of this town, and also its oldest 
Freemason, is dead. Born in Limington, Nov. 
27, 1841, he engaged in the grain business at 
Cornish for many years, later owning the farm 
in Limington that has been in the family for 
five generations, where he operated a _ grist 
mill.—L.V.S. 

Boston, Mass.—Unusual imports at Boston in- 
elude 100 bags of kafir corn that came in from 
Liverpool on the steamer Newfoundland. Other 
imports from widely separated parts of the 
world are 773 bags wheat feed flour from Bue- 
nos Aires, on the steamer West Selene, and 
400 bags malt from Hamburg, on the steamer 
Anhalt.—L.V.S. 


Boston, Mass.—Receipts of grain, feed, flour, 
ete. at Boston in May, with totals for the year, 
compiled by Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
are: 700 bus. corn, making 1400 bus. since Jan. 
1; 23,600 bus. oats, making 136,400 bus.; 19,200 
bus. malt, making 78,000 bus.; 657 tons mill- 
feed, making 2996 tons; 5375 cs. and 1300 sacks 
oatmeal, making 95,430 cs. and 10,265 sacks; 
95,130 bbl. flour making 523,135 bbls. No wheat, 
rye, barley or cornmeal were received at Bos- 
ton in May.—L.V.S. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Severe damage was done 
by fire to the brick and iron plant of the Abel 
Grain Ejlvtr., Inc., on the Hast River at 32nd 
St., during the night of May 25. Corn, wheat, 
malt and hops stored in the elevator represent- 
ed a loss of $150,000. The grain was insured. 

New York, N. Y.—The spring tournament of 
the New York Produce Exchange Golf Ass’n 
was held at the Richmond County Country 
Club, Staten Island, on May 21. The weather 
was made to order for the occasion and 70 were 
present. An evening dinner closed the occa- 
sion. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minto, N. D.—Barnstable & Nelson have 
opened a puffed wheat and puffed rice factory 
here. 

Alsen, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator was damaged by fire, caused by lightning, 
last month. 

Garrison, N. D.—Farmers 
contemplate the erection 
with Federal financial aid. 

Fargo, N. D.—Auxiliary truck lifts have been 
installed in several of the Osborne-MecMillan 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevators in this state. 

Hatton, N. D.—Gust Sand has been appointed 


Union members 
of an elevator here 


manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
at this point, succeeding Richard Tronson. 
Hope, N. D.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. at 


this point was temporarily closed recently, after 
all the grain was removed, until harvest time. 

Alamo, N. D.—The elevator office of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. was broken into by thieves, 
during the night of May 12, who made away 
with $500. 

Pleasant Lake, N. D.—The St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elvtr. Co. has awarded contract to the 
T. E. Ibberson Co. for the erection of a new 
25,000-bu. elevator. 

Cartwright, N. D.—A new 20-ton Fairbanks 
26-foot seale, new iron roof and other repairs 
are being made for the International Elvtr. Co. 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Courtenay, N. D.—An auto accident recently 
proved fatal to Harry Cooper, former manager 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this 
point. He was 50 years of age. 

Charbonneau, N. D.—A new leg is being in- 
stalled in the International Elvtr. at this point, 
along with other repairs. A new iron roof is 
being put on the building. The T. HE. Ibberson 
Co. is doing the work. 

Jamestown, N. D.—New members of the 
North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Assn are: 


Cando Grain Co., Cando; Farmers Elvtr. Co., 
Clyde; Lawton Grain & Farmers Elvtr. Co., 
Lawton; Auburn Farmers Elvtr. Co., Auburn; 


Hquity Elvtr. & Trading Co., Oberon. 


McClusky, N. D.—The Occident Elvtr. Co. is 
installing new 26x9, 20-ton Fairbanks scales and 
Strong-Scott Air Lifts at this point, Almont, 
Dickinson, Flasher and Gladstone, N. D. These 
installations, together with incidental repairs, 
are being made by the Hogenson Const. Co. 
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Edmund, N. D.—Materials which were sal- 
vaged from the old Andrews Grain Co.'s eleva- 
tor, which was taken down, are being used to 
modernize the elevator formerly owned by Ed 
Ulland, which will be operated this season. 

Linton, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
completed the installation of a 20-ton Howe 
Scale with Strong-Scott Air Lift. The old 10- 
ton scale has been installed as a platform scale 
for outside use. The Hogenson Const. Co. did 
the work. 

Hazelton, N. D.—Work has been finished here 
on a complete plant for the Occident Elvtr. Co. 
by the Hogenson Const. Co. The plant con- 
sists of a 35,000-bus. elevator, warehouse, feed 
mill and coal sheds and is built to replace the 
elevator destroyed by fire last winter. It was 
described in detail in the Apr. 22 Journals. 

Williston, N. D.—A. E. McCullock, who left 
the management of the Farmers Union Elvtr. 
here temporarily, to take charge of the con- 
struction of the feedmill unit ‘of the Farmers 
Union C-op. Ass’n, has again taken charge of 
the elevator, the feed mill now being in opera- 
tion under the supervision of Clarence Tofte. 


STARTLING! 


THIS EVIDENCE OF 
PYROIL'S 
PROTECTION 


Plate No. 1 Plate No. 2 

CORROSION (chemical attack) can 
ruin bearings and other frictional metal 
parts of equipment in half their normal 
life. 

Evidence of how Pyroil inhibits cor- 
rosion is shown above. Plate No. 1: A 
photomicrograph (125 times enlarged) 
of a bearing run in high grade oil, The 
dark matter is corrosion. Plate No. 2: 
An identical bearing run with only 
Pyroil added to the oil, showing the 
remarkable freedom from this chemical 
attack! 

This is only one of Pyroil’s unusual 
qualities of protection. In addition, 
Pyroil reduces wear and friction; in- 
creases film strength of oil. WRITE 
FOR FREE METALLURGICAL RE- 
PORT GIVING THE COMPLETE 
FACTS AND ADDITIONAL PIC- 
TURES OF THE ABOVE. Manufac- 
tured and Guaranteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, W. V. Kidder, Founder, 125 La- 
Follette Ave., LaCrosse, Wis., U. S. A. 


Every Container 
Bears This Signature 
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Minto, N. D.—Two old elevators, one being 
known locally as the Pillsbury and Hulbert ele- 
vator, both the property of the National-Atlas 
Elvtr. Co., one of which has not been operated 
for a year or two, are being taken down to 
make room for a new elevator, of 40,000 bus. 
capacity, of modern construction and equipped 
with the latest in machinery. Completion will 
be in time to handle the new crop. 

Hazelton, N. D.—Work has recently been 
started on a new elevator here for L. W. Berk- 
holtz, to replace the elevator lost by fire last 
winter. Mr. Berkholtz purchased the Victoria 
Elvtr. property at this point, as previously re- 
ported in the Journals, and is wrecking the old 
elevator and building a new house in connec- 
tion with the existing annex and warehouse. 
The elevator is to have a capacity of approx- 
imately 20,000 bus., is of cribbed construction 
covered with 26-gauge galvanized elevator 
plates and asphalt shingles. The equipment 
consists of two stands of elevators legs with 
11x6 and 9x5 Salem buckets driven by Fair- 
banks Motors and Winter Head Drives. There 
will be a 20-ton Fairbanks Dump Scale with 
steel frame and Strong-Scott Air Lift. A No. 
2131 Carter Combination Cleaner will also be 
installed immediately. The Hogenson Const. Co. 
is doing the work and expects to have the job 
completed about July 15. 


OHIO 


Dayton, O.—V. E. Herter & Co. have added 
a 1%-ton feed mixer to their equipment. 

Cadiz, O.—The Cadiz Farm Buro has installed 
a hammer mill and also an ear corn crusher. 

Camden, O.—The Camden Flour Mills recent- 
ly added to their plant equipment a new feed 
mixer. f. 

Marysville, O.—The Union County Farm Bura 
recently installed a one-ton feed mixer and a 
erusher. 


Cincinnati, O—Early & Daniel Co. has 
changed its address to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. ‘ 


Marion, O.—A new hammer mill and a ecrush- 


er were purchased recently by the Marion 
County Farm Buro. 
Troy, O.—A new feed grinding and mixing 


plant is under construction here for the Miami 
County Farm Buro. 


Monroeville, O.—The capacity of the Co-op. 
Grain Co.'s elevator has been increased and new 
machinery installed. 

Delphos, O.—The elevator of the 
Grain Co. is being remodeled in 
crease the bin capacity. 


Garman 
order to in- 


Minster. O —The Minster Farmers Exchange 
has improved its equipment by the installation 
of a hammer mill driven by a 60-h.p. motor. 

Clyde, O.—The Irvin T. Fangboner Co., of 
Bellevue, is installing a new Howell Electric 
Overhead Truck Lift in its plant at this point. 


St. Clair (rv. d. from East Liverpool), O.—The 
St. Clair Mills, for the last three years under 
the management of Elmer Brunswick, have 
been sold to his» father, Ben Brunswick, of 
Sharpsburg. 


Versailles, O.—Wilbur H. Greiner, manager 
of the Versailles Grain Co.’s elevator, was mar- 
ried to Miss Kathryn Calderwood, a member 
of the iocal high school faculty, on May 19. 

Dayton. O.—A two-story frame grain ware- 
house, owned by Morris Matusoff, burned at 7 
p. m., Sunday, May 17; loss, $6,000; but little 
insurance was carried. Grain, hay and feed 
was destroyed. 

Toledo, O.—An explosion in a dust collector 
in the flour mill of the National Milling Co., on 
May 20, caused damage of $200. The fire set off 
an automatic sprinkler system, the water caus— 
ing most of the damage. 


Wilmington, O.—A chewing gum machine, a 
fountain pen, a knife and some pennies com- 
prised the loot taken from the office of the 
Clinton Grain Co. during the night of May 27. 
Iintrance was gained by breaking a window. 
No effort was made to open the safe. 

Milford Center, O.—The Ohio Grain Co-op. 
Ass’n has under construction a 36xi00-foot 
building, being erected on the side of the street 
opposite the ass’n’s mill and to be used for the 
manufacture and storage of feeds. The ma- 
chinery which’ has been ussed for grinding and 
mixing feed in the old mill, will be moved to 
the new location and new machinery will be 
added also. 


Sandusky, O.—Non-members as well as mem- 
bers are welcome at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n, to be 
held at the Breakers Hotel in Cedar Point 
June 22 and 23. Those attending are urged to 
take their families with them for the outing. 
The excellent program is published elsewhere. 

Lewisburg, O.—A new flour mill has opened 
here, owned by the Floyd Milling Co., which 
purchased a building last December and has 
since been remodeling it and equipping it with 
machinery. The proprietors are Roy and Wil- 
lard Floyd, who are experienced millers. The 
company will manufacture flour and eventually 
feeds also. 

Findlay, O.—In the past year we have in- 
stalled in our elevator at Findlay a feed mixer, 
a wagon and truck dump, electric hoist, a corn 
sheller and cleaner, and just recently completed 
an addition, 20x40, to our elevator for garage 
and feed and seed storage. All the above ma- 
chinery was purchased from the Sidney Grain 
Mchy. Co.—J. C. Hochstetter, of J. C. Hoch- 
stetter & Sons. 


Era (Mt. Sterling p. o.), O.—The Alva Hill 
Grain Co., of Derby, has bot the grain elevator 
at this point. Up to five years ago, Mr. Hill 
had suecessfully managed the local elevator, 
leaving at that time to take over the manage- 
ment of the elevator at Derby. Two years later 
he became owner of the Derby elevator, which 
he has continued to manage. The elevator here, 
after undergoing extensive repairs, will be put 
in operation for this season’s crop. 


OKLAHOMA 


Custer, Okla.—The Packard Milling Co. is 
constructing a new elevator at the west end 
of its mill. 


Shattuck, Okla.—The Kansas Milling Co. sus- 
tained damage from wind to its local elevator 
Jast month. 


Tyrone, Okla.—The oldest mill in the western 
part of the state, the Harville Mill, will be 
moved to this point. 

Yoakum, Okla.—A large building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Yoakum Mill & Elvtr. Co. burned 
May 20; less, $60,000; no insurance. The build- 
ing was owned by the San Antonio Loan & 
Truste@o; ; 


Alva, Okla.—J. H. Whitney, a former mana- 
ger of the elevator, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Alva Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Orville 
Pfeifer, reported in the Journals last number. 


Hillsdale, Okla.—The Hillsdale Equity Ex- 
change has appointed T. R. Shirley, former 
branch manager for the Perryton Equity Ex- 
change at Huntoon, Tex., general manager. The 
Hillsdale Exchange is erecting a new 50,000- 
bu. concrete elevator, as reported in the May 
13 Journals, which is to be completed by June 
20. Chalmers & Borton are the contractors. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Moscow, Ida.—W. A. Lauder has sold his feed 
and building material business to Oscar Ander- 
son. 


Douglas, Wash.—Anticipating a big crop and 
improved conditions, the Union Grain Co. will 
add 20,000 bus. capacity to its local elevator 
and will enlarge its offices at Waterville, Wash. 
TG SCaS I, 


Connell, Wash.—The Connell Feed Mill, 
owned by the Potlatch Yards, together with 
two coal sheds burned on the morning of May 
19. The fire was thot to have been caused by 
a cigaret. 


Uniontown, Wash.—The Uniontown Co-op. 
Ass’n is improving its receiving facilities with 
the installation of two Clow-Winter direct con- 
nected geared head drives, manufactured by R. 
R. Howell & Co. 

Longview, Wash.—The Campbell 
held its formal opening of its new concrete 
$7,000 store on May 29. The new building has 
about 6,000 square feet, with two-thirds of the 
space given over to storage. 


Feed Co. 


Grangeville, Ilda.—In the new elevator and 
warehouse under construction here for T. EB. 
Robinson, of Nezperce, Ida., details of which 


were given in the May 13 Journals, the equip- 
ment, including elevators, conveyors-and dis- 
tributors, was supplied by R. R. Howell & Co. 
W. J. Morrell has the contract. 
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Payette, Ida.—Earl Christian, connected with 
the Payette Feed Mills until a short time ago, 
has installed a feed and cereal mill and grain 
storage in a building on Seventh St. here and 
opened for business early this month. 


Sunnyside, Wash.—Trustees for the Washing- 
ton Co-op. Egg & Poultry Ass’n have author- 
ized construction of a large warehouse here. It 
will be large enough to handle eggs, poultry 
and turkeys and for the distribution of feed.— 


Creston, Wash.—An elevator with a capacity 
of 150,000 bus. and a warehouse will be erect- 
ed here by the United Grain Growers of Har- 
rington, work to start immediately, financing 
of the project to be thru the Spokane Bank for 
Co-operatives. 


Seattle, Wash.—Al Tuohy, former manager 
of the local elevator until recently leased by 
the Northwestern Dock & Elvtr. Co., is now 
Seattle manager for Kerr Gifford & Co., suc— 
ceeding Dewey Leach, who has been on the 
sick list for nearly a year. 

Burns, Ore.—The old flour mill built by pio- 
neers of this section and acquired a few years 
ago by Geo. Pierce while he was receiver for 
the First National Bank, burned last month. 
Mr. Pierce had planned to sell the machinery 
and convert the building into a dwelling. 


Ontario, Ore.—C. H. Shaver, representing the 
Archer-Daniels—Midland Co., has been here try- 
ing to interest ranchers in growing flaxseed. 
Shaver says his company is ready to take the 
seed grown from 10,000 acres in this section 
and will contract to pay Duluth prices plus 
freight, delivered at Portland.—F. K. H. 


Tokio (Ritzville p. 0.), Wash.—Following the 
theft of 43 sacks of wheat from the Centennial 
Mills local warehouse and additional thefts from 
a warehouse at Galena (Espanola p. o.), Wash., 
Jast month, three youths from Mabton, Wash., 
were arrested and pleaded guilty. Their ages 
range from 17 to 19. The wheat from the local 
warehouse was sold to a Grandview warehouse, 
which led to the arrest of the boys. 


Stanton, Ore.—The Hogenson Const. Co. has 
completed the building of a 140,000-bu. annex 
to an elevator built by it a few years ago here 
for the Farmers Mutual Warehouse Co.. Frank 
BE. Engdahl, manager, states that this company 
now has storage capacity of close to 300,000 
bus. The annex is of cribbed construction built 
on re-inforced concrete slab, covered with 26 
gauge galvanized elevator plates and standing 
seam roofing. 


Waterville, Wash.—Larry Smith, with the 
Sperry Flour Co. for the past 10 years, three 
years in the Spokane office and more recently 
in the Portland office, on July 1 leaves that 
company to become manager of the Water- 
ville Union Grain Co., succeeding Joe Higgins, 
recently resigned, as reported in the Journals 
last number. The Waterville Co. operates 
grain elevators and warehouses at seven dif- 
ferent stations, having a total storage capac- 
ity of 750,000 bus. 


Olympia. Wash.—Tho only in a _ Superior 
Court (Spokane County), the state truck law 
under which truck rates were not long ago so 
painstakingly established by the department of 
public service at Olympia, has been held un- 
constitutional. Judge W. A. Huneke further 
says that it is ‘‘unintelligible,’’ leading some of 
us to feel happy that we had no hand in its 
drafting. The decision is being appealed to the 
State Supreme Court by the attorney—general. 
If the decision is upheld, the old 1933 Act will 
go back into effect, raising licenses and other- 
wise raising Cain, according to Director Ferd 
Schaaf. Presumably the law, save as to the 
parties in this particular suit, will remain in 
effect until the Supreme Court acts.—Floyd 
Oles, mgr. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n. 


PORTLAND LETTER. 

Roy Davis, who came here from Pendleton 
about a year ago as assistant in the local grain 
division office, will succeed Larry Smith in the 
local office of the Sperry Flour Co., on July 1, 
at which time Mr. Smith, goes to Waterville, 
Wash., aS manager of the Waterville Union 
Grain Co. ’ 


The Northwestern Dock & Elvtr. Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Strauss & Co., Ine. (which retired 
from the grain business about a year ago), is 
being liquidated, having surrendered its leases 
on elevators both here and at Seattle. . The 
Northwestern was one of the oldest grain and 
milling companies in the Pacific Northwest, at 
one time owning plants at Vancouver and Walla 
Walla, Wash., and at Missoula, Mont. : 
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The Continental Grain Co., Wilmington, Del., 
brokerage business, has been incorporated to do 
business in this state; power of attorney to 
Henry W. Collins, Portland. 


John Parker, manager of the Pacific Coast 
divisions of Durkee Famous Foods, announces 
the appointment of Roy C. Adams as manager 
of the cake and meal division of the local plant, 
succeeding the late Robert L. Forrest. Mr. 
Adams has been assistant sales manager of the 
Crown Mills of Portland for the past eight 
years and prior to that time was in the employ 
of the old Portland Flouring Mills Co. For the 
past two years he has also served as treas- 
urer of the Oregon Feed Dealers’ Ass’n. Durkee 
Famous Foods has run its Portland plant 24 
hours a day, seven days a week for the past 
three years. It annually imports 40,000 tons 
of copra, and ships 98% of its oil to the East. 
It formerly was known as the Portland Veg- 
etable Oil Mills Co. One thousand tons of co- 
eonut meal, a by-product of the Portland plant, 
is manufactured monthly and disposed of in 
dairy feed thruout the Pacific Northwest. The 
company now has about 75 men employed in its 
Portland operations.—F.K.H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Yerkes, Pa.—Abram Landes, 79 years old, 
who for nearly a half century conducted a feed 
and flour mill, elevator and coal business here, 
died May 26. With his son, Alvin D., he op- 
erated the plant until about two years ago, 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Board of Directors of 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia has 
extended a cordial invitation to the members 
of the grain, feed, flour and provision trades 
who may be in this city during the week of 
June 28, on which date the Democratic national 
convention will open here, to avail themselves 
of the courtesy of the exchange floor. All such 
visitors are assured of a cordial welcome. The 
exchange is located in the Bourse Bldg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Tea, S. D.—The Derr Grain Co.’s clevator 
was damaged by wind on May 22. 


Mosher, S. D.—Arthur Schlaikjer, of this 
place, will erect a 15,000-bu. elevator here. This 
will be Mosher’s first elevator. 


Aurora, S. D.—The Aurora Grain Co. expects 
to have a new elevator erected in time for the 
new crop, replacing its fire loss of May 14. 


Armour, S. D.—Kelley Clabaugh recently bot 
at auction the two local elevators of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Co., to satisfy a mortgage which he 
held against the company. 

Sinai, S. D.—The Sinai Co-op. Elvtr. Co. is 
improving its grain receiving facilities with the 
installation of a new steel boot tank, purchased 
thru Ed Mueller of R. R. Howell & Co. 


Canova, S. D.—The Fleischmann Malting Co. 
is remodeling its local elevator. Major changes 
include complete new legs, new steel boct tank, 
steel dump grates and Howell-Timken Roller 
Bearings, all purchased thru Ed Mueller, of 
R. R. Howell & Co. 


SOUTHEAST 


Quitman, Ga.—The Suwanee Milling Co.'s 
plant (South Georgia Grocery Co. owner) 
burned recently. Loss on buildings and stock 
was approximately $13,000, not including that 
on machinery and equipment. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Spartan Grain & 
Milling Co. is erecting a storage addition to its 
plant, to have a capacity of approximately 40,- 
000 bus. The building will be 30x52 feet, of 
frame construction, covered with sheetmetal, on 
a concrete foundation. 


TEXAS 


Whitewright, Tex.—The local grain ware- 
house owned by the Kimbell Milling Co., of Ft. 
Worth, burned on May 15; loss, $30,000. The 
house contained 35,0000 bus. of ear corn and 
4,000 bus. of oats. 


Huntoon, Tex.—T. R. Shirley, who has been 
employed by the Perryton Equity Exchange at 
this point for the past six years as branch 
manager, has resigned his position to take that 
of general manager for the Hillsdale Equity 
Exchange, at Hillsdale, Okla. 


Marshall, Tex.—Frank Davis is reported as 
seriously ill at his home, suffering from heart 
trouble. Mr. Davis is president of the Marshall 
Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Canadian, Tex.—The Liske Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator here has been purchased by the Cana- 
dian Grain Co-op. The elevator was built in 
1918 and has a capacity of 30,000 bus. 


Houston, Tex.—The South Texas Grain Co. 
has leased to the South Texas Feed Co. its 
elevator and warehouse, and the South Texas 
Feed Co. is continuing the business at the same 
stand, 1604 Sawyer St.—J. V. Neuhaus. 

Ft. Worth, Tex.—The Burrus Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. has appointed V. M. Burnett, who has been 
with the Wichita Flour Mills Co. for the past 
seven years, superintendent of its recently com- 
pleted plant here, previously described in the 
Journals. 


UTAH 


Bountiful, Utah—The Smith Milling Co.’s flour 
mill here burned May 19, at 7 p. m. Loss es- 
timated at $15,000; partly insured. The grain 
storage bins and frame warehouse were saved, 
also five truckloads of grain. 


WISCONSIN 


West Bend, Wis.—Lorenz F. Mueller, of Bar- 
ton, has been appointed manager of the West 
Bend Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, succeeding 
the late W. J. Klein. Mr. Mueller has been as- 
sistant at the elevator for years. 

Menomonie, Wis.—The Wisconsin Milling 
Co,’s local elevator sustained windstorm dam- 
age recently. : 


Kewaunee, Wis.—The W. Seyk Co. has in- 
stalled a feed mixing plant at its elevator here 
for mixing dairy feeds, poultry mashes and 
seratch feed. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for 
June has been determined by the finance 
com’ite of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change at 5% per annum. 


The resettlement administration of the 
under-secretary of agriculture has settled 13 
families at Sioux Falls, S. D., at a cost to the 
government of $20,250 per family, it was learned 
at hearings by the senate appropriations com’ite. 


~ Crop Estimates Compared 


Chicago statisticians on June 3 gave out the 
following estimates of indicated production, in 
millions of bushels: 


Wheat—— 

Winter. Spring. Oats. Rye. 

VILE AVE a Nelacel ate exeyaye 501 242 1,085 36 
STLO Wowie aete cele sre 485 260 1,160 ae 
Cronwelb ais «,<'- 488 218 Hiss 36 
LWATURE 2% Petra 0 ceca 527 232 1,165 39 
PIOMOV AN abs sce, 45:5 505 230 1,130 ce 
AVECRAE ON tach aterce s 501 236 1,135 37 
Governm’t May 1 464 pee sate 35 
Hing) L935) sea. « 434 170 1,195 58 
5 year average... 618 242 1,218 39 
The larger production indicated compared 


with a month ago had no market effect, having 
been discounted at the time of the good rains in 
the Southwest during May. 
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Arthur J. Pollak, Chicago, Il. 


Arthur Pollak at Head of Cash 
Grain Department 


In expanding their cash grain department, 
the old and well-known firm of Hulburd, War- 
ren & Chandler have employed as manager of 
the cash grain department, Arthur J. Pollak, 
for many years a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, with about 15 years’ experience in 
the shipping business and about ten years’ ex- 
perience in the cash grain receiving business. 

The firm will actively engage in the consign- 
ment business, soliciting shipments of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans and seeds, be- 
sides carefully executing orders for future de- 
livery at their Chicago headquarters. 


Dairy farmers in the old established dairy 
regions will evitably suffer serious loss from the 
new soil conservation act, according to a survey 
by Dr. E. V. Wilcox, Washington, D. C., sec’y 
of the Farmers’ Independence Council of Amer- 
ica. Greatly enlarged forage crops, he said, 
will reflect back unfavorably upon the dairy 
farmers. 


Grain warehousemen were not without 
honor even in ancient times. There was dis- 
covered May 27 by Selim Hassan Bey, professor 
of Egyptology at the University of Cairo, a 
wonderful burial chamber containing the re- 
mains of Ka Niht, director of granaries, chief 
scribe and chief priest to the Pharaoh Sahure, 
who lived about 3,200 B. C. A similar chamber 
contained the body of Niht’s wife. 


RANDOLPH GrRaiIN Driers 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 IMLAY ST., TOLEDO, O., U.S. A. 
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Elliott, Ia.—J. H. Petty, seedsman, died 
recently, aged 74 years. 


Paragon, Ind.— Everett Beaman’s seed 
and feed store was burned May 20. 
Marion, Ia—Franklin Goodrow has en- 


gaged in the seed business as the Garden 


Seed Store. 

New York, N. Y.—Loechner & Co. now 
have larger warehouse space for seed stocks 
in Brooklyn. 

Forest Grove, Ore—A seed cleaning and 
storage house, 40x75 ft., is being erected by 
E. V. Burlingham & Sons. 


Moscow, Ida.—The Brotherton Seed Co. 
has been formed by Wilbur Brotherton, Jr., 
formerly of the Moscow Seed Co., and will 
erect a warehouse to handle seed peas. 


Humboldt, Ia.—A seed and feed store has 
been opened at this place by the Potgeter 
Gra.n Co. of Kagle Grove. Henry Greger- 
son has been employed to manage the new 
store. 

Modesto, Cal.— The firm of Lawrence 
Robinson & Sons has been formed by L. R. 
Robinson, formerly of the J. C. Robinson 
Seed Co., Waterloo, Neb., and his sons, L. 
R., Jr., and Ward F. Robinson. 

Grand Ledge, Mich Walter Abrams, who 
was formerly in the seed business at Eaton 
Rapids, has purchased a building in which 
to install seed cleaning machinery, which he 
will operate as the Michigan State Seed Co. 


Decatur, Ill.—In some localities they were 
still replanting corn May 29. Where they 
used care in the selection of their seed, corn 
shows a good stand and for the most part 
has been cultivated once.—Baldwin Elevator 
(Bio 

Chicago, Ill—Wéith the soybean industry 
expanding with surprising rapidity, special- 
ization in varieties best suited to particular 
districts is advisable, according to I. C. Brad- 
ley, pres. of the National Soybean Processors 
Ass'n. 

LaFontaine, Ind—QOn his farm near this 
place C. E. Troyer, the corn king, will erect 
a seed corn drying house costing $5,000. Hot 
air will be forced thru the corn in bins to 
reduce the moisture content to 13 per cent 
in 72 hours. 

Ellensburg, Wash.— The Bozeman Seed 
Co. is erecting an office building and a ma- 
chine shop, and doubling the capacity of its 
boiler plant. The mill portion to house the 
cleaning machinery will be three stories high. 
The Associated Seed Co. plant will be en- 
larged to double its size. A pea seed mill is 
being erected for the Bozeman Canning Co., 
making five pea seed picking plants at this 
point. 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Hd. F., wholesale field seeds, 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux City Seed Co., seed merchants. 
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Wendell, Idaho.—Vhe site of the 
Crane Creek Alfalfa Mill has been pur- 
chased by R. D. Bradshaw & Sons, who will 
erect on the concrete foundation a 45x125 ft. 
warehouse equipped with up-to-date seed and 
bean cleaning machinery. 


St. Maries, Ida.— Twenty-two thousand 
pounds of grass and legume seed have been 
purchased to fight erosion on the 85,000-acre 
project in the Rockford-Worley district. 
Seeding will be done by members of the 
civilian conservation corps.—F.K.H. 

Astoria, Ore.— Every known variety of 
oats, from tropical to Siberian and South 
American, has been planted in a small plot 
at the Astoria Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion to test rust resisting properties. Herbert 
Howell, director of the station, sowed 133 
different varieties. Clatsop County furnishes 
an excellent opportunity to make the tests, 
with the rust so prevalent that the planting 
will be exposed to it without a doubt. It 
will not be necessary to infect the oats.— 
Hoek 


Pacific States Seedsmen's Ass'n 
in Annual Meeting 


At its annual meeting held June 1 and 2 
at Del Monte, Cal., the Pacific States Seeds- 
men’s Ass’n elected the following officers: 
Pres., Lawrence Haven, Santa Ana; vice 
pres., Harley White, Salem, Ore.; sec’y- 
treas., E. E. Soderberg, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pres. C. F. Voorhies in his annual address 
said in part: 

Years ago we had the grower, the whole- 
saler and the retailer of seed. Over a period 
of years we find in many instances, that due 
to the very keen competition for business on 
a price basis, the wholesaler has been com- 
pelled to grow certain seed items; in turn 
we have witnessed the grower selling direct 
to the retailer, shipper or packer in order to 
maintain his volume of business. 

This has resulted in a condition of chaos 
for the trade in general but especially so 
for the grower or wholesaler of seed. These 
changes in our industry have increased to 
such an extent that a very serious problem 
confronts many of our old established firms 
and has created a situation worthy of your 
consideration. The unfortunate part of this 
trend is that in many instances, it has made 


seed buying a matter of price, rather than of - 


quality and experience in the growing and 
handling of seeds. 

No business should be taxed as a business, 
for the purpose of policing, or for income, 
to be used in its regulation. I venture to say 
that 99 per cent of the seed growers and 
dealers are honest in their desire to sell 
quality seed and to co-operate with the buyer 
or planter of same; in fact, seedsmen realize 
that the proper conduct of business means 
their success. An instance of more or less 
intolerant seed legislation is in the state of 
Mississippi, where it is necessary to state 
the germination, date of test and year of 
growth on each packet of seed. I question 
whether or not this is a protection to the 
buyer. Does he know that onion seed may 
test 90 per cent this vear and that beet seed 
tests but 65 per cent? Does he know that 
lettuce seed one or two years old may be of 
higher germination than seed that is but six 
months old? 

These statements are made to show you 
that the intent of legislation may be for the 
benefit of the buyer, yet may result in doing 


more harm than good to the seedsman who 
endeavors to sell the best seed obtainable. 


Indiana Will Test Many 
Corn Hybrids 


The most extensive demonstrations of 
corn varieties ever attempted in Indiana will 
be conducted in 56 counties of the state this 
year by the Agronomy Extension Depart- 
ment of Purdue University in co-operation 
with the county agents and corn growers 
of the respective counties, according to plans 
outlined at Lafayette. In each of the 62 dif- 
ferent demonstrations now being established. 
local varieties of corn will be compared with 
new and promising hybrid strains of corn 
developed by plant breeders of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture working in co-. 
operation with the Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. { 

In a large number of similar trials carried 
on in Indiana last year, the Hoosier Hybrid, 
developed at Purdue, outyielded the best 
open pollinated local varieties by 10 to 20 
per cent. The Hoosier Hybrid has shown 
during the past season that it will stand up 
much better than open pollinated varieties. 
bears its ears at a more uniform and desir- 
able height for husking, and that it will pro- 
duce corn of fine quality for feeding livestock 
or to market as cash grain. Several hundred 
bushels of Hoosier Hybrid seed corn were 
produced in-the state last year. Most of this 
seed has been purchased by Indiana farm- 
ers, many of whom are buying small amounts 
to compare with their own corn. 

In the demonstrations this year, fourteen 
hybrid strains are being tested, many of 
them for: the first time. These hybrids are 
all known as double or four way crosses, 
indicating that they have been made by 
using four inbred lines. These inbred lines 
have been maintained and the single crosses 
made by the Purdue Experiment Station. 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 

Imports of forage plant seeds during May 
and during the 11 months prior to June 1, 
1936 and 1935, as reported by the Buro of 
Plant Industry, have been as follows, in 


pounds: ‘ 

Kind May July 1 to May 31 

of Seed 1936 1935 1935-36 1934-35 
UNIDEMNIE G Drimenery 6 800 6,600 56,700 123,500 
Bluegrass, > 

Canadaly ee 6.400 8,400 150,200 128,600 
BIWeerassuy ses 6260 Omari 28000 ite ene 
‘Brome, smooth.142,300 21,800 834,700 392,000 
Clover, alsikew 45900 9 oe ace 62,200 34,300 
CIGVERCETIMSON ss). <.ce  eeeee 2,148,800 196,700 
Clover, red ... 10,800 7,800 47,000 101,000 
Clover, white. .120,400 27,200 1,472,000 1,082,000 
Grass, orchard 2,200 28,900 662,500 397,100 
Millet, foxtail. 13,500 3,241,800 294,000 8,272,600 
Rape, winter..185,800 120,900 7,399,500 7,696,600 
Ryegrass— 

REGAN — Sho cuiahs cyan eee 29,900 34,000 

Perennial 24,500 5,900 485,400 401,000 
AM eaYod ings Slee gine Hoo Ube 561,500 800 4,722,400 
Wet chy (COMIN OT tay: een oe ee pee 8,900 
Wetch, hairy -. 30/000 eee. 1,580,400 21,800 
Bentgrass .... 4,400 2,200 29,400 11,300 
Bluegrass— 

ADNUAIL \./chi sy cata o Ue ener 200 5,800 

Ouse yee 27,400 17,400 463,300 283,500 

WiOOG! on. siacreve sistent haan eiote ,600 400 
BrOmePrassitsis ecteeci Mino neor aera 4,000 
Clover, suck- 

Din jis ses eee 1,000 59,000 18.600 
Dogtail, crested mene wee 18,100 11,600 
Fescue— 

Chewings ... 37,900 105,100 615,900 700,800 

OthG6r qc sare 6,700 eee 77,100 51,400 
Grass— 

Bermuda 65000) © eases 6, COO Mees sects 

Carpet. st. eee 1,000 300 10,600 

Dalliss seeee 7,000 3,800 26,500 40,100 

Molassesivssueseee 4,400 5,000 4,400 

Rescued ithe. gee eae 7 500 12,000 3.900 

Rhodes ..... 5,500 900 19,400 12.400 

Sud ane eee te eisst 5,025,200 206,100 8,998,200 

Melveticcsisen aera orn 3.900 600 
Medick, Black. ...... 1,100 31,500 11,300 
Millet, Japanese...... 85,0005 ee woe 428,600 
Sweetclover— 

OW hit Gea camer 62,900 100 441,800 6,400 

Yellow 2.223 400, Mactauncnnte CA ey Pome ne 
Wheatgrass— 

Crested 9,200 2,100 94,600 6.400 

Slender ..... 21,300 11,700 38,900 108,700 
Yarrow, com- 

WNOD eet nil vier tne: Meine 100 2,900 
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Improving Crop Through Seed 


Cleaning | 


Evansville, Ind.— Prospects of a wheat 
crop of excellent quality, due to seed clean- 
ing and wild garlic control activities, are 
seen in southern Indiana by C. E. Skiver, 
Purdue soil and crop expert, and Cyril 
Waener, of Warrick county, who are mak- 
ing extension inspections of fields under the 
premium wheat plan sponsored by Igleheart 
Bros. Inc., and Purdue University. 

Wagner is in charge of inspection of fields 
in Warrick, Vanderburgh and Posey coun- 
ties, while Skiver is in charge of other cown- 
ties of the southwestern part of the state 
where growers are cooperating with the 
wheat improvement plan. 

Skiver reports that in Vanderburgh, Posey, 
Warrick and Gibson counties there are more 
applications for inspection in attempts to 
qualify for the premium rating than in pre- 
vious years. 

Inspection of fields thus far indicates that 
the yield this year will be about normal and 
harvest will start between June 12 and 15 
should usual weather prevail. The Hessian 
fly damage has resulted in thin stands in 
many instances, the inspectors report, but 
fields are unusually clean—W.B.C. 


Automatic Device for 
Treating Seed 


For treating such grains as wheat, oats, 
and barley, with fungicidal dusts in just the 
right amounts to protect them against the 
ravages of smut and certain other seed-borne 
diseases, engineers and plant pathologists 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
designed an automatic seed arid fungicide 
feeding device and also a mechanical or 
power operated fungicide feeding device for 
seed treating machines. In the automatic 
machine the weight of the-grain falling from 
the hopper operates all moving parts. The 
mechanical feeding device for grain treaters 
is operated by mechanical power. These 
feeders are for use ‘in warehouses and coun- 
try grain elevators, and both are covered 
by public patents. 

The automatic machine was installed in a 
commercial seed house in 1935 for observa- 
tions and: was used in treating about 25,000 
bushels of wheat. -It operated so satisfac- 
torily that the seed merchant built a machine 
patterned after the Department’s design and 
with it treated more than 20,000: bushels each 
of barley and oats during the 1935 season. 

The apparatus is of simple construction 
and applies fungicidal dusts rapidly, accu- 
rately, and efficiently. Equipped with a 
weighing device, the machine automatically 
feeds the required quantity of dust to a 
definite quantity of grain. The weighing de- 
vice is equipped with valves for automatically 
filling and emptying compartments of the 
feeder. These valves synchronize the feed- 
ing of the dust and the graie. Each time the 
valves shift a charge of dust is deposited in 
the compartment as it begins to fill with 
grain. The grain falls from a hopper above 
the upper valve and its weight operates all 
moving parts. 


The mechanical feeding device is also of 
simple construction ‘and is of the offset hop- 
per type for attachment to grain treaters. 
Laboratory tests of the feeder have been 
satisfactory. 

Dust fungicides are difficult to feed accu- 
rately by mechanical means because they 
pack and bridge easily and will not flow 
readily down an incline. The feeding devices 
were designed to maintain a constantadepth 
of dust over the discharge mechanism to 
prevent packing and variation in rate of feed- 
ing. Agitators keep the dust from bridging 
between the supply hopper and discharge. 


Sweet Clover Experiments 


In co-operation with the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, an 
research problem was undertaken by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, looking toward 
the breeding of a sweetclover that shall be 
free from the toxic principle so often caus- 
ing serious losses to cattle fed on spoiled 
sweetclover hay. 

An adapted variety of 
been established for the Pacific Northwest 
where the stem-rot disease is destructive, 
and 50,000 pounds of seed was produced in 
1934 in Oregon. 

Methods of establishing stands in the 
semi-arid region have been worked out for 
the use of sweetclover for erosion control 
and for forage. 

Experiments carried on for some time at 
Hays, Kans., have demonstrated the value 
of sweetclover for the western Great Plains. 
The drought of 1934 brought out strikingly 
the Value of this plant. While new seedings 
failed, the established plants continued to 
flourish and furnish pasturage when all 
other vegetation was dried up. 


sweetclover has 


Seed Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1935, in bus., except where otherwise 
noted, were as follows: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
wee 1935 _ 1936 1935 1936 
CHIBALOL ewer 1,000 382,000 10,000 36,000 
DUG tose titers poets eS 8,608 122,061 133533 
Ft. William .125.275 16,986 595 22,074 
Minneapolis 243,720 200,480 : 167,640 
UDSTLOLE van etal AIS 9 4a Spon 1,154 
KAFIR AND MILO 

Hutchinson ..... 3,900 TOUUE Sees tere ccs ok 
Kansas City . 96,600 4,909 68,400 42,000 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 1,500 2,000 LE bOGi Ss fhe 
Wichita, ..).2eaa.nh. 6,500 1,300 2, O00 Ue tac 

CANE SEED 
HG) WOPthL ae. 5200 Pat ALP 1,300 


Kansas City - 37,800 7.000 4,200 7,800 
SORGHUMS 

Bit Worth. «on. 162,400 8,400 120,400 12,400 
CLOVER 

Chicago, Ibs: 2.) 29,0068 7 108,000) ~ 22... 65,000 

Milwaukee, Ibs.. 45.000 ...... 79,100 56,890 
TIMOTHY 

Chicagor lbs. =. 2254000 4.4... 190000" | tone ae 


Milwaukee, lbs...794.455. ...... 
SOYBEANS 
..724,000 124.000 


190,930 3,800 


102.000 
4,400 


Chicago, bus. 
Indianapolis 
Toledo, bus. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Ru OM SEEDco onic 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 
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Seedsmen Will Gather at 
Dallas, Tex. 


The American Seed Trade Ass'n, the 
Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n and the Farm 
Seed Group will hold their annual meetings 
at Dallas, Tex., at about the same time. 

Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n 

The Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n will open 
its meeting on the forenoon of June 25. At 
12:30 the ladies will be given a get-together 
luncheon. At 8 p. m. the seedsmen will ban- 
quet on the roof of the Adolphus Hotel. 

More entertainment has been arranged for 
June 26, including moving pictures at the 
Dallas Country Club. Saturday the Centen- 
nial Exposition will be visited. 

The business. program remains to be an- 
nounced. 

Farm Seed Group 

The Farm Seed Group of which Roy A. 
Edwards of Kansas City is chairman, will 
meet on Monday afternoon, June 29, 

American Seed Trade Ass’n 

The 54th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Seed Trade Ass’n will continue from 
June 29 to July 1, the annual banquet being 
given Monday evening. On Tuesday eve- 
ning at 7:30 p. m. a Mexican dinner will be 
given at either the Country Club or Caval- 
cade of Texas. 

Sec’y C. E. Kendel states that “The regis- 
tration fee of $5.00 per man and one lady 
will include all convention entertainment ex- 
penses this year. It is hoped that the liberal 
reduction in R. R. fares and the preliminary 
program will assure a large attendance. The 
attractions of the Centennial should take 
care of any free moments.” 

The New York State Seed Ass’n is ar- 
ranging for special cars to Dallas leaving 
New York at 3 p. m. June 26. 


Albin, Wyo.— Deputy Commissioner of 
Agriculture Arling Gardner charges that 
Jas. Evans, manager of the Albin Elevator 
Co., sold seed wheat to farmers that State 
Chemist L. E. Walter said germinated only 
18 per cent, in violation of the Wyoming 
seed regulations. 

Charleston, W. Va.— Commissioner of 
Agriculture J. B. McLaughlin told the Lake 
Shore Seed Co. of Dunkirk, N. Y., Saturday 
that he will not renew the company’s license 
to sell seeds in this state. “Laboratory exam- 
inations of the company’s seed,” he said, 
“show they are so low in germination that 
they are unfit for seeding purposes.” Mr. 
McLaughlin said that 115 packets of seed 
picked in stocks thruout the state were mis- 
labeled regarding guaranteed germination. 


Rapatee, Ill., June 3.—Wheat acreage about 
same as last year. Full of fly and chinch bugs. 
Corn more acreage than last year, poor stand, 
dry, and bugs and fleas. Oats larger crop than 
last year but will not make much; too dry. No 
rye. Beans not so many acres but in fair shape. 
Very dry.—Rapatee Co-op. Farmers Ass’n., G. 
P. Dikeman, mer. 


For the exceptionally large 
volume of business placed 
with us this season, all offi- 
cers and employees extend 
their heartiest thanks. 


SIOUX CITY SEED CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 
CARROLL,.IA. 
ALGONA, IA. 
NORFOLK, NEB. 


SIOUX FALLS, S..D. 
FAIRMONT, MINN 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
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Parsons, Kans., has 
been re-elected general chairman of the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Advisory 
Board for the 14th successive term. 


Railroads paid $17,946,049 in claims during 
1935 as reported by the freight claim division 
of the Ass’n of American Railroads. Most 
of the payments were on perishable com- 
modities. 

Cars loaded with grain and grain products 
during the week ending May 16 numbered 
30,557, against 25,184 during the like week 
of 1935, as reported by the Ass’n of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

Churchill, Man.— Six vessels have been 
chartered to carry wheat this summer on the 
Hudson’s Bay route. Insurance rates have 
been cut 25 per cent and the freight rate 
asked for charters already made is 2s 9d per 
480 Ibs. 

Chicago, Ill—A hearing was held here by 
the Illinois Freight Ass’n on desired reduc- 
tions in the rate on soybeans from Illinois 
points to Decatur. The rate basis has not 
been changed in 30 years and is higher than 
to Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. 


The Missouri Court of Appeals at Spring- 
field is reported to have held that shippers 
hiring illegally operated trucks are not en- 
titled to recover damages for delays in de- 
livery and that the trucker is not entitled 
to recover transportation charges. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered the railroads to cease making allow- 
ances to the American Steel Foundries for 
performing switching service within its plant 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., or to a coke com- 
pany for switching at a Chicago pjJant. 

Washington, D. C.—Eastern roads on May 
20 received Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority to establish rates on grain and 
grain products from certain New York 
points to points in Eastern and New Eng- 
land territories without observing the long 
and short haul clause. 


Wing, Ill.—The Wing Grain Co. has 
equipped its elevator with spouts to load 
trucks, since reductions in freight rates by 
rail from competitive points placed Wing at 
a disadvantage. The dealers at Wing have 
arranged with a fleet of large capacity trucks 
to deliver corn to the barges at Morris, Ill. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
declined to suspend tariffs containing emer- 
gency rates on whole corn from Jowa, north- 
east Nebraska, southeast South Dakota and 
some southern Minnesota points to destina- 
tions in southeast Kansas, southwest Mis- 
souri and southeast Nebraska. This means 
that the rates will be reduced 6%c per cwt., 
effective on June 4 to remain in effect until 
Aug. 31, 1936. The rates will not be good for 
transit after 60 days from the expiration 
date. The emergency rates were first promul- 
gated by carriers April 1 as a means of 
palate competition of trucker-grain ped- 
dlers. 


Portland, Ore—Decision now rests with 
the I.C.C. whether or not there will be boat 
service on wheat and other products from 
the great Inland Empire down the Columbia 
river, but according to testimony given by 
F. S. Clay, traffic man for Kerr-Gifford Co., 
all rates on wheat from Inland Empire are 
the same whether by railroad, water or 
truck, and that he was apprehensive of the 
marketing situation as wheat is bought 
f.o.b. terminals Puget Sound or Lower 
Columbia and if there were different rates 
offered it might cause difficulty even tho the 
farmer might receive a lower rate when 
shipping by water.—F.K.H. 


Refusal by the Union Pacific to lease a 
right-of-way site to the Johnson Cash-Way 
Lumber Co. at Grand Island, Neb., was held 
by Examiner C. W. Griffin not to violate the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Complainant 
bought the yard of the Cousins Lumber Co., 
in receivership, but the lease contained a 
clause not permitting assignment without 
consent of the railroad company. 


Washington, D. C.—Co-ordinator of Rail- 
roads Jos. Eastman has revived his scheme 
to pool railroad elevators at terminals. The 
low rentals to grain firms are a rebating 
violation of law he declares. He recently 
referred a supplemental report on elevator 
leasing, compiled by J. A. Little, research 
assistant, to the regional co-ordinating com- 
mittee, stating his intention of directing the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the violation of law involved. 


N. B. Updike wrote the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce that, prior to July 1 last year, 
the Burlington had 370 stations in Omaha 
territory from which grain could pass thru 
Omaha elevators to designated destinations, 
without “penalty.” Now, it is stated the “pen- 
alties” range from a half cent to 6 cents per 
one hundred pounds. He said other railroads 
bring the total to 957 stations “now carrying 
penalties not carried before.’ The Chamber 
of Commerce has since decided to protest 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Kansas City, Mo.— Examiner Taylor of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission heard 
the test case brought by the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. on transit. The complainant ob- 
jects to the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of Rudy 
Patrick v. Abilene & Southern Railway, 
which says that “transit on a carload ship- 
ment can logically be granted only upon the 
surrender of a carload quantity of billing 
from the one origin from which the through 
rate applies.’ This would abolish the use of 
billing from more than one point of origin 
on an outgoing car, and. would similarly 
abolish application of billing from several 
points of origin on an outgoing shipment. 


Mitchell, S. D., June 3.—Wheat 100% normal 
acreage, condition 70%; rye 100% acreage, con- 
dition 60%; oats 100% acreage, condition 10%; 
barley 100% acreage, condition 65%; corn 100% 
acreage, condition 95%. Small grains weedy, 
not good stand.—€. W. Derr. 
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Rates to Southeast Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended until Jan. 1 the tariffs effective 
June 1 readjusting rates on grain and grain 
products from Ohio and Mississippi river 
crossing — Cincinnati, Evansville, | Cairo, 
Memphis and St. Louis—to southeastern 
territory. 

For many years, rates from Memphis to 
southeastern territory have been 6 cents per 
ewt., lower than from Cairo and Evansville, 
3c lower than from Cincinnati and Louisville 
and 9c lower from St. Louis. The proposed 
tariffs would make the rate 4c lower from 
Memphis than from Cairo and Evansville, 
1c lower from Cincinnati and Louisville and 
7c lower from St. Louis. 


A protest that the revisions on grain and 
grain products from Missouri, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, show disparity of reduc- 
tion as compared to the rates in effect over 
routes commonly used by interests in the 
Wichita Falls territory, was filed before the 
Commission by the Wichita Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co. and the Kell Mill & Elevator Co. 


The petition asked the suspension of the 
new tariffs due to the fact that rates via 
Memphis, Tenn., a route commonly used for 
shippers from this area, will, be increased 
two cents per hundred pounds as compared 
to shipments of competitors thru St. Louis, 
Cairo, Ill., and other crossings. 


Keene, Neb., June 6.—Wheat and spring grain 
fine, 85 to 100%. Good moisture, Last year 
about half of wheat, barley and oats blew out, 
and corn proved total failure. Outlook best for 
this time of year since 1931.—Keene Grain, 
Stock, Lbr. & Coal Co. 


Marblerock, Ia., June 4.—About 90% acreage of 
small grain, condition 100%. Have had moisture 
just when needed. Corn acreage 110%, good 
stand and doing fine. Some damage on sod by 
cutworms and some replanting on that account. 
Soybeans about 50% of last year’s acreage.— 
Farmers Elevator Co. 


Ohlman, Ill, June 3.—Wheat will make half 
crop; large acreage of corn, probably 15% in- 
crease; beans less acreage; wheat about 10% 
abandonment, being sown to beans. Very dry 
and need soaking rains. Red chinch bugs show- 
ing up in wheat and plenty of them, some fly 
damage, Average stand of corn, few fields: 
planted over. Wheat acreage 10% less than last 
year.—Ohlman Grain Co., A. C. Robertson, mgr. 
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20th Edition 


F. B. Morrison 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 


Extensive data are presented concern- ' 


ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding 


This new edition 


Farm Animals.” 
contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,156 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
Beautifully bound in black 


durable covers; 


rations. 
keretol, weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
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Portland, Ore.—A transit privilege with a 
charge of 2%4 cents on alfalfa meal has been 
granted by the railroads, effective June 15 
from Eastern Oregon and Yakima territory. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian Feed Mfrs. 
Ass’n will hold its annual convention at the 
Dominion Experiment Station here June 15 
and 16. Addresses will be given the first 
day by leading authorities on livestock and 
poultry, followed by a banquet at the 
Chateau Laurier. Social activities and sports, 
including a golf tournament, will occupy the 
second day. 

Seattle, Wash.— Feed registrations are 
taking on a big jump, due to active Depart- 
ment of Agriculture follow-up on complaints 
by this Association against certain chain 
stores and others who were selling out-of- 
state and unregistered feeds, fertilizers and 
livestock remedies. Inspector Lightfoot 
found ‘one newcomer whose liability will 
total 60 registrations, unless he decides to 
withdraw from the state. We are not com- 
plaining about out-of-state competition; let 
them come, but let them operate according 
to the rules —Floyd Oles, mgr. Pacific N. W. 
Feed. Ass'n. 


Grain Sorghums in Cattle 
Feeding 


The production of grain sorghums is largely 
confined to sections. of southwestern United 
States, the states of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas being the largest growers of these 
grains. The Kansas planting has averaged 
1,327,000 acres the past five years. 

Kafir, milo and feterita are the most impor- 
tant members of this group. They closely re- 
semble corn, both in composition and in ability to 
produce gains in body weight. Feeding trials at 
experiment stations have indicated that in gen- 
eral grain sorghums produce nearly as large 
gains as corn, at the expense of some greater 
outlay of both grain and roughage. At the 
Texas Station a test carried on with lots re- 
ceiving ground snapped corn, ground feterita 
heads and ground milo heads showed the fol- 
lowing daily gains over the 165-day feeding 
period: Ground feterita heads, 2.06 pounds; 
ground snapped corn, 2.02; ground milo heads, 
1.99. In most instances, however, corn proves 
a slight superiority. In the Texas experiment 
the corn-fed lot showed a better finish at the 
end of the feeding period, selling for slightly 
more a pound, but rate of gain made by the 
feterita lot was sufficient to just offset this 
advantage. 

Like corn, also, the grain sorghums may be 
fed in different forms—in the head, shelled or 
ground. One Kansas feeder states: “Kafir fed 
in the head to cattle is as good or better than 
corn. Cattle never scour on kafir and good 
results are had from feeding heads unground. 
Less grain would probably be required if heads 
were ground.” Since the seeds are hard, best 
results are had from grinding. Being some- 
what deficient in both carbohydrates and fats, it 
is necessary to supplement these crops with 
high-protein feeds. Legume hays will furnish 
this element or if these are not available cotton- 
seed or linseed products are supplied. 

Definitions for Grain Sorghum Products.— 
Grain Sorghums Chop consists of ground, cut, 
or chopped kernels from one or more of the 
grain sorghums. 

Head Chops consists of the entire heads of 
the grain sorghums ground or chopped, and 
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should bear the name of the sorghum from 
which it is made. This includes, among others, 
kafir head chops, milo head chops, and feterita 
head chops. 


Note.—Grain sorghums include kafir, milo, 
dura, feterita, and other varieties producing 
grain of similar character, but do not include 
seeds from such sorghums as cane and broom- 
corn, 


California Commercial Feeding 


Stuffs Act 


The law, as amended, became effective Sept. 
159 19353 

Under the law, each plant, store, broker, 
etc., manufacturing and/or selling feeding 
stuffs, must be registered. There were 4,183 
registrations as of April 15, 1936. 

Only official samples are tested in the feed 
laboratory at Sacramento. 

Field representatives take samples of feed. 
Reports are sent to the manufacturer. 

Each ton of feed sold to the consumer-buyer 
must pay a tax of 4c per ton. 

Up to April 15, the income amounted to 
$69,131.69. This money is being used solely to 
enforce the law. 

Definitions and rules and regulations are be- 
ing prepared, and, when printed, will be sent 
to each registrant. 

All commercial feéding stuffs must bear a 
tag giving analysis information. When sold to 
a manufacturer to be used in mixed feed, the 
tax does not have to be paid. Some materials 
come with the tax paid, and are used the same 
in mixed feed, and, therefore, a double tax is 
paid. The concentrate manufacturer may deem 
it more economical to pay 4c per ton tax on 
all his output, than to attempt to segregate the 
portion used in mixed feeds. The Department 
appreciates there is double payment, does not 
desire it, but cannot prevent it. 


Feed Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
March and during the three months ending 
March, compared with March, 1935, and the 
two months ending March, 1935, as reported 
by the Buro of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, have been as follows, in tons of 2,000 
pounds: 


IMPORTS 
Miarch Jan. 1to Apr. 1 
1926 1935 1936 1935 
LAV etatals cho token 1,186 3,136 2,230 39,386 
Coconut cake, 
rotor: Al genes ONO 5,067 1,716 11,882 13,868 
Soybean cake, 
WLC ma ke eters 4,299 13,254 7,040 28,905 
Cottonseed cake, 
packs hr ier ae Ws 1,018 4,668 1,282 17,701 
Linseed cake, 
Ue Cf lane ai $30 1,475 2,122 3,446 
All other cake 
EIS OE Pega tials 651 2,610 1,107 4,639 
Wheat feeds .... 13,040 36,720 46,453 97,260 
PARAS. Savor ee 9,878 1,500 13,668 4,862 
Fish scrap, meal 5,264 8,483 16,613 19,371 
Best, pulp 3.5.5. 2,906 3,396 5,121 11,592 
EXPORTS 
TIA Ye ee ee hens 193 516 i 886 
Cottonseed cake. 672 2 2, 6 
Linseed cake ... 19,534 14,700 56, 39,800 
Other oil cake .. 2,955 24 8,5 24 
Cottonseed meal 108 230 i Be 2,800 
Linseed meal .. 1,655 1,280 2, 2,900 
Other oil meal.. 3,808 136 r§ 420 
Fish meal. .....; 305 2,160 ae 9,050 
Mxd. dairy feeds 139 135 550 
Mxd. poultry fds. 175 440) 
Other mxd. fds.. 54 284 
Othed feed, bran 510 2 1,720 
Kafir, milo, bus. eae @ 754 2,898 
Oyster shell .... 5,966 7,150 16,080 12,400 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Huntingburg, Ind.—Because of the large 
number of hatcheries that have sprung up 
in southern Indiana during the past few 
years, mill and grain men report the demand 
for poultry feed has greatly increased.— 
W.B.C. 

The 6th World’s Poultry Congress will be 


held at Leipzig, Germany, July 24 to Aug. 2. 


Information on the staging of commercial 
exhibits will be supplied on request by Dr. 
Raymond T. Parkhurst, chairman of the 
sub-com ite on commercial exhibits. 


Ilwaco, Wash.—The peninsula’s new in- 
dustry, the Pacific Mineral Co., is getting 
well under way, and E. Snider, manager, is 
arranging with Port of Ilwaco officials for 
shipment of his products made from oyster 
shells, over the port docks and up the Colum- 


bia river. The plant has been under opera- 
tion the past week and has been busy 
catching up with accumulated orders.— 
F.K.H. 

In a certain large area in Southern Cali- 
fornia, commercial poultrymen with mills 


and mixing machines are using ordinary al- 
falfa meal because they are under the im- 
pression that the dehydrated product is bitter 
and therefore its use makes mash less palat- 
able. How the bright feed salesman who 
diffused this propaganda got away with it, 
might make an interesting story. That de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal is appreciably richer 
in Vitamin A than ordinary meals, is the 
fact established by the Texas station.—The 
Poultry Craftsman. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian poultrymen have 
a wide range of commercial mixed feeds 
from which to select their requirements. 
Each year sees an increase in the number 
of brands of these preparations registered 
under the Feeding Stuffs Act, the total 
reaching 943 brands during the past year. 
The variety of purposes for which these 
feeds are designed and the wide range of 
materials from which they are compounded 
indicate that the poultry feed manufacturing 
industry is reaching a high degree of spe- 
cialization. Laying mashes are most numer- 
ous and account for 384 of the total, followed 
by 209 chick starting mashes and 182 chick 
growing or developing mashes. 


Duck Production in New York 


New York state is the “duckiest” state in 
the Union, according to the 1930 census. The 
number reported is 1,545,943, or nearly four- 


teen per cent of the total for the United 
tates. 
This figure is probably conservative, says 


Professor L. M. Hurd of the state college of 
agriculture, who notes that many duck farms 
on Long Island raise more than 100,000 ducks 
a year. 

“No other state has developed the commer- 
cial duck business as extensively as the Em- 
pire State. Most of the ducks are raised for 
meat, although the laying type of duck is at- 
tracting considerable attention. ; 

_ “Suffolk, Nassau, Erie and Sullivan Coun- 
ties lead in the number of ducks reared. Sut- 
folk County alone, according to census figures 
for 1930, raised more than a million, or nearly 
three-fourths of all ducks raised in the state. 

“Judged by census data for 1910, 1920 and 
1930, duck raising in New York has been in- 
creasing, probably due to nearness to market. 

“Feed is the largest item of cost in the care 
of ducks, as they require about half again as 
much feed to attain their growth and to pro- 
duce a dozen eggs, as do hens. More labor is 
also required, as is more floor space for a 
single duck than for a single hen. Mortality 
of ducks is much less than that of hens, but 


this advantage is more than offset by the higher 
feed charges. 

“Tf a poultryman cannot raise healthy chick- 
ens, and if he continually loses money on com- 
mercial poultry, laying ducks offer one way to 
use the buildings. Results of a limited study, 
however, seem to indicate that, unless local 
conditions are especially favorable, ducks are 
not so profitable as hens.” 


Turkey Mashes 


By. C. W. Srevert, Chicago, Il., 

Turkeys are fast growing birds, and their 
feed requirements per pound of increase in 
weight are lower when they are small than 
when they are older. With proper feed, tur- 
key poults grow very fast. The following 
data illustrates this point: 

Pennsylvania State College reports the 
pounds of total feed needed to produce a 
pound of gain to be as follows for bronze 
turkeys: 


Lbs. of Feed 


Age in Weeks per Lb. of Gain 


1 4 WeGkES” iis, sfss ele lore vie eeate toe 2.72 lbs 
H=.O WEEKS, tacrctoraiectncne merlot 2.56 lbs 
Q=L22WiE SKS eye -te plete rersteransteieterete 2.78 ibs 
ES=16 WEEKS atari reeesuchesieleneremseenete a 3.89 lbs. 
£T=20. WEEKS. hie c:s scorns inesee cosa ete ate 4.99 lbs 
DIZ WieCICS » ialctalatebeleistare te ete Nels ate 7.50 Ibs. 


The University of Nevada reports similar 


data from large scale farm turkey flock 
operations: 
Lbs. of Feed 

Age in Weeks per Lb. of Gain 
1— A weeks!@ooncawiet covacmcleon 1.29 Ibs. 
5-18: WEEKS 5 fy carbs entation 2.10 lbs 
9-12) Weeks: 4 lay..ciecrectanrtiaenechera ote 2.92 lbs 
L316 Weeks Pe. nrotioieisi= terse rors 3.57 lbs 
L7=20/ Weeks! Cihictaviseiistdereaterrsrs cvs 3.95 Ibs 
21=24 Weeks! vn slaec scsssesie ne 5.80 Ibs 
25=28 Weeks S anja caters consteies 10.91 lbs 


For turkeys in widely different parts of 
the United States these requirements check 
very well. 

The above figures show definitely that the 
most economical gains are made during the 
first 12 weeks and that after the birds are 
past 24 weeks old the feeding efficiency is low. 

As the turkeys grow they use more and 
more of the cheaper feeds and correspond- 
ingly less of the expensive feeds. Conse- 
quently, costs per pound of feed do not in- 
crease in proportion to the feed efficiency in 
the above tables. 
sell turkeys too young, but to bring them 
to a good market finish. 

Turkey poults are rather sensitive to feeds 
that are not sound in condition and other- 
wise of good quality. 

Palatability has its effect on the amount 
of feed eaten. To get full efficiency, the 
young birds should eat plenty of feed, so 
that maximum growth is achieved while they 
are still young. 

Most experiment stations now recommend 
high protein feed. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege recommends the use of 24 per cent pro- 
tein mash until the poults are eight weeks 
old, and a 20 per cent protein mash until 12 
weeks of age, after which a scratch grain is 
fed in conjunction with the mash. . The tur- 
keys eat only a little grain at first, but the 
amount gradually increases, until the pro- 
tein content of the combined mash and grain 
is around 15 per cent. 

Cornell recommendations are very similar 
to those just cited. 


Therefore, it pays not to: 
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Idaho starting mash recommendations are 
much lower, feeds containing 15.6 per cent 
and 18.5 per cent protein being used. 

Prof. L. E. Cline (Nevada), the author of 
“Turkey Production,’ advises the use of 
more protein in turkey mashes. He recom- 
mends a mash containing 28 per cent pro- 
tein for six weeks, then gradually mixing 
with a 20 per cent protein growing mash to 
a 20 per cent level at 14 weeks of age, and 
feeding grain with the growing mash to re- 
duce the protein level to about 16 per cent 
at 24 weeks of age. 


A portion of the total protein should be 
from animal sources. Dry skim milk, meat 
scraps and fish meal are the usual sources 
of animal protein. There are several milk 
products used in feed, and of these, dry skim 
milk is used more extensively than all others 
combined. Meat scrap and fish meal should 
be of high quality. 


Vegetable protein concentrates also have 
value in turkey feeds, although they cannot 
fully take the place of animal proteins. Soy- 
bean oil meal and corn gluten meal are the 
ones used. Pennsylvania State Coilege has 
shown that corn gluten meal seems to pro- 
duce a quicker fleshing and, consequently, 
earlier market condition when used as part of 
the protein mixture in turkey feeds. 


Enough milk should be used to get the 
benefit of the product. The most econom- 
ical turkey starting mashes contain around 
10 per cent of dry skim milk. Milk contains 


the highest quality of protein used in feed. 
SS SS a aS 
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MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 
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BOWSHER ¢rust 


Grind 


Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Ree 4 Use the famous Cone- 
= = Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 

Solidly Built. Long 

Life. Special sizes for 

the milling trade. Sack- 

ing or Wagon Box Ele- 

vater. Circular on re- 
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It exerts the greatest amount of mutual sup- 
plementary effect with the grain proteins 
with which it is fed. It also furnishes a 
large part of the vitamin G needed, and its 
moderate mineral’content and favorable cal- 
cium-phosphorus ratio make it possible to 
make high protein feeds containing enough 
animal proteins without over-mineralization 
and its attendant difficulties. 


Turkey growing mashes and_ breeding 
mashes also need some milk, from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent being used. 


The proper amount and balance of min- 
erals is necessary. The most important min- 
erals are calcium and phosphorus. The 
amounts of these that are required depend 
somewhat on the amount of vitamin D pres- 
ent. Two per cent of calcium and 1 per 
cent phosphorus have been found to be ade- 
quate with 1 per cent of potent cod liver 
oil. When more than 1 per cent phosphorus 
is present in chick feed, there is apt to be 
trouble with “slipped tendons” or “perosis.” 
A similar trouble develops with turkeys. 
The phosphorus limit associated with perosis 
in turkey poults has not been definitely 
stated, but it seems to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 1 per cent of phosphorus (total 
ration basis). 


From % per cent to 1 per cent salt is the 
amount of that necessary mineral addition 
ordinarily recommended. 


Iron is present in wheat products, alfalfa 
and oats. Manganese, sulphur and potas- 
sium and magnesium are usually supplied 
in ample amount in the grains and grain 
products used in the mash. 


Iodine is present in fish meal, and may be 
present in the grains and their products 
from certain parts of the country. It may 
be supplied also by using iodized salt, or by 
the careful addition of small amounts of 
potassium iodide. Most grains. from the 
corn belt are deficient in iodine. 


Vitamins necessary for turkeys. Vitamin 
A is supplied by yellow corn, alfalfa, cod liver 
and some other fish oils. Corn gluten meal 
made from yellow corn is also a good source. 
The vitamin A requirement of poults is higher 
than for chicks. 


Vitamin B is present in the common grains 
and unheated grain products. 
Vitamin C is not needed by turkeys. 


Vitamin D is supplied in cod liver oil, sar- 
dine oil, or other vitamin D oils, either of 
standard potency or the concentrated oils made 
by reputable manufacturers. Exposure to di- 
rect sunlight or ultra violet light also pro- 
vides vitamin D. Turkeys need more vitamin 
D than chicks, according to experimental 
data from several sources. During the first 
12 weeks it may be well to use at least twice 
as much of this vitamin as is fed to chicks. 

Vitamin E is found in wheat and other 
grains, also in the wheat products containing 
some of the wheat germ. Alfalfa also con- 
tains some of this vitamin. 


Vitamin G is found in dry skim milk, liver, 
whey and alfalfa. It may be present in some 
other materials. California reports that poults 
need more vitamin G than chicks. Acute 
vitamin G deficiency symptoms include slow 
growth, stuck eyelids, an encrusted mouth and 
a sore and caked vent. Cornell has reported 
the vitamin G requirements of turkey poults 
to be the equivalent of 16 per cent dry skim 
milk (this refers to the vitamin G equivalent 
as furnished by all the ingredients of the 
ration) for the first 4 weeks. For the next 4 
weeks it drops to the equivalent of 10 per cent 
dry skim milk. At 8 weeks of age the re- 
quirement is the equivalent of 8 per cent of 
dry skim milk. 


Mechanical condition has to do with the 
fineness to which the grain is ground; the 
amount of flaky material, such as bran, that 
may be present; the bulk of the feed; the 
amount of dusty material that is present; 


whether or not the feed gets pasty when 
moistened; and possibly also the manner in 
which the feed flows through self-feeding 
hoppers. The formula for a feed mixture 
does not have a great deal to do with the 
mechanical condition, except the flakiness 
and bulk. 


A feed that gets pasty when moistened 
interfers with the proper eating of the feed 
by the bird. A mash feed should not be too 
bulky, because too great a bulk makes it 
difficult to eat enough of it (by weight) to 
get maximum growth. The consistency of 
the feed should be such that it will work 
successfully through a self-feeding hopper. 


Too coarse grinding leaves some of the 
particles available for picking out. Too fine 


grinding causes the feed to be dusty and be- 


come pasty when moistened. 


The fiber content of turkey mashes is usu- 
ally between 4 per cent and 8 per cent. 


Ghenreeding 


By J. G. Harpin and C. E. Hotmes 

The chicks hatched during the fall, winter, 
or early spring must be supplied with a com- 
plete ration. Chicks raised in confinement at 
any time of the year must be fed complete 
rations. Chicks raised on partial range such 
as in large lots in a brooder house will have 
to be fed more of certain nutrients than will 
chicks reared in small groups widely scattered 
on a good range. A chick mash may give good 
results when fed to chicks on good green grass 
range, but the same feed may prove to be en- 
tirely inadequate when fed to chicks in confine- 
ment: In other words, certain mixtures will be 
complete when supplemented with green grass 
pasture, but prove to be unsatisfactory if fed to 
chicks confined indoors, or even to chicks al- 
lowed access to sunshine in wire floored or 
sand-gravel yards. 


Whenever a ration is used that gives good 
results under a certain set of conditions, then 
no changes are needed unless the brooding 
conditions are changed. A practical ration that 
has given good results for chicks brooded on 
good green grass pasture consists of ground 
yellow corn, 50 pounds; wheat, 50 pounds; and 
skimmilk to drink. This simple combination plus 
the green grass pasture and sunshine meets the 
chick’s needs for normal growth. Another com- 
bination such as ground yellow corn, 80 pounds ; 
standard wheat middlings, 20 pounds; milk to 
drink and green grass pasture gives excellent 
results. Whenever this ration is used to rear 
chicks inside in the absence of green pasture 
and sunshine then certain mineral and vitamin 
feeds must be added to insure good results. 


For inside use the “80-20” combination is 
changed to ground yellow corn, 80 pounds; 
standard wheat middlings, 20 pounds; chick 
size raw bone grit, 5 pounds; chick size high cal- 
cium limestone or oyster shell grit, 5 pounds; 
salt, 1 pound; and cod liver or sardine oil, 1 
pound; with milk to drink. The addition of 
raw bone and limestone grit increases the 
amount of mineral (calcium phosphate and cal- 
cium: carbonate) in the intake. The fish oil sup- 
plies vitamin D and helps to prevent leg weak- 
ness or rickets. 


It is now recognized that the addition of 5 
pounds limestone grit and 5 pounds raw bone 
grit is more than is necessary if good fish oil 
is used. This mineral addition, however, has 
not proven injurious in any way. As long as the 
grit size material is used the chicks will leave 
the grit in the hopper if too much is included 
in the ration. Several trials with confined chicks 
demonstrate that when the yellow corn, mid- 
dlings, and salt were fed in hoppers with lime- 
stone grit and raw bone in separate hoppers 
then the chicks would consume from three to 
five pounds each of limestone and raw bone 
grit while they were eating a hundred pounds 
of the yellow corn, middlings, and salt, and 
drinking from 250 to 300 pounds of liquid milk. 
Owing to the difficulty of hopper feeding the 
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limestone and bone grit, it has become a com- 
mon custom to mix the grits with the mash. 

The yellow corn is ground neither fine nor 
coarse, but is ground so there are no particles 
so large that the chicks would find difficulty 
in swallowing; and at the same time a minimum 
amount of fine material is present. The corn 
used must be of good quality. On small farms 
the corn should be selected from good quality crib 
corn, shelled, ground and used as fresh as pos- 
sible. When commercial corn is used then the 
grade known to the trade as “No. 2 Yellow 
Corn, Natural” will be found satisfactory. It 
is essential that the entire corn kernel be used 
and that the corn be freshly ground. Ground 
corn that has been stored for six months, even 
under good storage conditions, has not given 
good results. 

Yellow Corn and Wheat Good Combina- 
tion—When a good grade of wheat is avail- 
able on the farm then yellow corn and wheat 
(equal parts) makes an excellent grain com- 
bination. When wheat is not available then 
either standard middlings or a combination of 
wheat bran and middlings may be used. It is 
important that the wheat by-products be of 
good quality. A mixture of dirt, weed seeds, 


WAYCO 


(Vitamin G bearing condensed whey) 


Increases hatchability 10% to 15% 
over ordinary feeds when fed to 
breeding flocks. Egg production is 
also improved. 
A Profitable Side Line for Grain 
Dealers. Complete informa- 
tion on request. 


WHEY PRODUCTS CoO. 
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Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(5th Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical managpe- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authorities, it includes 238 illustra- 
tions. Considers culling, prevention and 
cure of diseases, incubation, brooding, hous- 
ing, ventilation, etc., and gives 63 pages to 
selection and compounding of feeds, to 
feeding methods and the nutrient require- 
ments of poultry 

Bound in cloth, 723 pages, fully cross in- 


dexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus 
postage. 
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and mid¢lings is sometimes sold as wheat mid- 
dlings with mill run screenings. These should 
not be used. It is important that the middlings 
be of good quality and that they contain the 
wheat germ. It is reported that some of the 
flour mills are now removing a large part of the 
wheat germ from the standard middlings and 
thus lowering the value of the product for chick 
feeding. 

In case neither wheat nor good quality stand- 
ard middlings are available then the “80-20” 
may be changed to 80 pounds ground yellow 
corn and 20 pounds ground heavy oats; or a 
combination of 50 pounds ground yellow corn 
and 50 pounds ground barley or 50 pounds 
feeding oatmeal may be used. Naturally, an 
endless number of combinations may be made. 
More than 20 per cent of ground oats has not 
been found advisable unless the oats are of 
good quality; that is, heavy oats. It is true 
that lighter oats can be ground and a consider- 
able part of the hull sifted out so as to make 
satisfactory feed. 

Several trials using ground oats, unsifted, as 
the only grain in the ration have not shown 
such rations to be practical for baby chicks. 
This is due to the fact that the ground oats 
contain too much hull. When the hulls were 
removed and the oatmeal combined with alfalia, 
milk, etc., the results were excellent. 

Supplying Vitamin A.—Many trials have 
shown that good quality yellow corn is a de- 
pendable source of vitamin A and when used as 
40 per cent of the intake will supply enough 
vitamin A so the chicks grow normally. When 
yellow corn of good quality is not available 
then iresh green stuff or dried green stuff such 
as alfalfa leaf meal may be used to supply this 
vitamin. When the grain part of the ration con- 
sists of white grain such as barley, oats, wheat, 
or white corn, then at least 5 per cent of good 
green colored alfalfa leaf meal may be used to 
supply vitiman A and thus make normal growth 
possible. 


Whenever rations are restricted to one grain, 
if 5 per cent of alfalfa leaf meal or’ other suit- 
able source of vitamin A is used, then more 
rapid growth will be experienced with the 
“white grains” such as wheat than: with yellow 
corn. Chicks on the yellow corn rations have 
grown, on the average, somewhat slower, but 


eventually come to as large size. Yellow corn 
combined with one or more of the white grains 
or by-products such as wheat middlings has 
given the cheapest gains and most satisfactory 
results, and will undoubtedly continue to be 
used in that part of the state that grows good 
corn. In some sections of the state where corn 
does not mature, the white grains will be used 
and alfalfa leaf meal or other green stuff will 
be used to supply vitamin A. 

Whenever alfalfa meals are purchased it will 
usually be found desirable to buy the leaf meal. 
Alfalfa leaf meal must not contain more than 
18 per cent fiber, and it should be green colored. 
The green color is essential. If a first quality 
alfalfa leaf meal cannot be secured then a green 
colored hay meal may be used. Alfalfa hay meal 
must not contain over 33 per cent fiber, and 
must be green colored. On many farms green 
colored alfalfa hay chaff is available, and should 
be used. On farms that have grinding facili- 
ties, if leafy green colored alfalfa hay is avail- 
able it may be made into meal. 

Whenever the chicks can run out on to short, 
tender, green pasture then it will not be neces- 
sary to feed alfalfa meal in the ration, even 
tho no yellow corn is used. Whenever short, 
tender green pasture is not available then any 
white grain ration must be supplemented with 
alfalfa or other green material, or some other 
dependable source of vitamin A. Many times a 
combination of yellow corn and alfalfa or other 
green stuff will be found desirable—Wisconsin 
Bull. 434. 


By this time, Secretary Wallace should get 
the hint that western stockmen are not alto- 
gether in sympathy with his soil conservation 
scheme. Taking land out of cultivation and 
putting it into grass not only increases the 
grazing areas but automatically increases the 
number of cattle and sheep, of which the 
country’s supply is already ample. At the meet- 
ings of ranchmen, called by government direc- 
tion this week at Ogallala and Alliance partici- 
pation in the program was voted down after it 
had been explained by a flying squadron of ad- 
ministration officials and representatives of the 
University of Nebraska, College of Agriculture, 
extension service— St. Lowis Daily Live Stock 
Reporter. 7 


Courtesy Ill. Exp. Sta. 


Fowl Starved of Vitamin B. 
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SYNTHA-MILK 
MIXER 


A Vitamin (A-B-C-D-E-G) Product to 
supply the values of milks, Iodine, Iron 
and Yeast—ready for mixing in your 
formula. Takes the trouble and grief 
out of mixing. Ask for “The Living 
Proot.- 


SYNTHA-MILK COMPANY 


868-9 Reibold Bldg., 4549 Produce Plaza, 
DAYTON, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


JACOBSON 


Here is the mill that combines lasting 
durability and remarkable grinding 
quality. 

Write us for full information. Let us 
tell you more about this hammermill 
which you must eventually buy. 

ALSO 
Vertical Feed Mixers 
Electro Magnetic Separators 
Corn. Cutters 


Corn Shellers 


A complete feed mill machinery line 
. .. reasonably priced. 


A.E. JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS. INC. 


TENTH AVE.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Crushers 


Vitamin B Deficiency 


When vitamin B is lacking in the diet the 
nervous system of the animal is ‘seriously af- 
fected; and nervous weakness leads to many 
diseases. 

The first symptom of lack of vitamin B is 
loss of appetite. Impaired growth and emaci- 
ation naturally follow. The power of the ani- 
mal to convert carbohydrate foods into energy 
is impaired. Persistence in a diet devoid of 
vitamin B finally results in death. 


Among the symptoms are muscular inco- 
ordination, paralysis, constipation, ulceration, 
colitis and sterility. Chickens and pigeons 


affected have elevation and retraction of the 
head, go into convulsions and do cartwheel 
turning. In the engraving herewith is shown 
a fowl with a typical case of polyneuritis. 

To prevent or cure avitaminosis B the feed 
should contain materials rich in vitamin B. 
Yeast is especially rich in Vitamin B, dried 
brewers’ yeast, rice bran extract and wheat 
germ being valuable concentrates containing it. 

All of the whole unmilled cereals have an 
abundance of it, as do wheat bran, green for- 
age and well cured hay. Milk and whey con- 
tain this vitamin. 

Vitamin B is soluble in water, and is more 
readily destroyed by moist heat above the 
boiling point, and alkalinity. Rice stored in 
an arid climate for 100 years was found to 
have retained all its vitamin B. It is stable in 
ordinary feeds. 
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Coast Feed Ass'ns 


By FLoyp Otes, Mer. Pacific N-W Feed Ass’n 

Three functioning ass’ns of the feed in- 
dustry exist on the Pacific Coast, in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. That they 
have a common aim, in the betterment of 
conditions affecting the industry and _ its 
farmer customers, is obvious. 

Very fortunate was that industry and its 
trade ass’n which did not find itself wholly 
immersed in the N.R.A. vortex. Swept into 
hysterical, untried forms of economic or- 
ganization, planning, and coercive regulation 
by a well-intentioned but inexperienced bu- 
reaucracy, many industries lost in a_ brief 
two years the organizational, research and 
co-operative advances built by years of as- 
sociation endeavor. Sunk in a morass of 
stringent regulations, arraigned as culprits 
before a court of prejudiced inquiry, such 
industries perforce abandoned constructive 
activities and devoted every energy to the 
short-lived, and largely abortive, codes. 

That this industry, the feed industry ot 
the Pacific Coast, avoided and was spared 
the expense, the trouble, the domination and 
above all the moral undermining of a code, 
was due strictly to the sturdy and effective 
co-operation of the Pacific Coast feed ass’ns. 
True, our joint efforts were not directed 
specifically at avoidance of what then seemed 
inevitable code obligations—on the contrary, 
facing the then inevitable, we co-operated 
with the N.R.A. whole-heartedly. But our 
efforts were directed toward securing, since 
we needs must have a code, it seemed, as 
great autonomy as possible for the Pacific 
Coast feed industry, and such codal pro- 
visions as would truly enable us to support 
code burdens. When denied such provisions, 
we refused to accept less—and it was solely 
Pacific Coast solidarity—or, as some might 
call it, obstinacy—which prevented adoption 
of a code filled with burdens and devoid of 
compensating benefits. 

I suggest a joint study of existing and 
proposed feed regulatory laws. We believe 
we have a very satisfactory law in Washing- 
ton, and a substantially similar one in Ore- 
gon. We are already conferring with Idaho 
men on proposed feed and fertilizer legisla- 
tion in that state. I do not at this time 
suggest a uniform Pacific Coast feed law. 
The recently enacted law in California, I 
believe, will require modification rather dras- 
tically with a year or so more of operation 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for July futures of standard 
bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean oil meal and alfalfa meal in dollars per 
ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yellow 
soybeans in cents per bushel. 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
ADL Rs lars 5 17.75 17-05 14.00 17.60 
y Seg) UC 18.50 18.50 14.50 18.50 
Pe Npe sg 2 18.00 18.00 14.00 18.00 
WLR Mcmmeises 2x ¢ 17.00 17.00 13.60 18.00 
Matyi Seeks. 3 16.00 18.50 13.60 18.50 
NAC a ee 15.00 18.00 13.00 17.25 
May 23...... 14.50 17.50 12.60 17.80 
May: o29r sia: 14.00 17.00 12.50 17.85 
oboe a er 14.00 18.00 13.45 19.10 
St. Louis Chicago, Soy 
Bran Shorts Beans Meal 
ATA Dees a's» 15.35 19.00 80 21.00 
ADT Sep GiorS a0 <7 15.00 18.75 85 22.40 
APPA. «2/0 15.10 18.25 Reet 25.40 
May- 2. ....... 14.75 18.30 8414 25.40 
IN aos | Pa 15.00 18.85 83 24.40 
VEEL Y weal oi locas. 2 14.40 18.00 84 26.40 
AVEEL Se ae rorei's.«. 14.25 18.25 8416 25.40 
DVLA eB 5 cass 14.25 18.75 8416 24.90 
FUTON G fins ss 14.90 19.85 87 24.40 
Cottonseed Meal Denver Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
isos), oh Beas 24.50 20.00 21.00 63 
APPeelS 5. .< 2%, 24.75 21.00 21.00 65 
ATT 20:5 0m 3's 25.50 22.00 21.00 6534 
WEG SR 26.50 22.00 21.00 65 
ROO S ni a'.< « 26.50 21.50 21.00 6534 
IVER IEG. cleans 26.50 21.50 21.00 66 
ES) oe 27.50 21.50 21.00 63 
UG he} 27.50 21.50 21.00 3 


as a basis. But I do think that at some 
time or other, not too far distant, a com- 
prehensive feed law conference could, with 
profit, be held, including industry repre- 
sentatives and enforcement officials from at 
least the states of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. I] know that our ass’n, 
Oregon and Idaho, are right now interested 
in such a conference; without, of course, any 
commitment as to policy, and solely: with a 
view at this time to an interchange of ex- 
periences, facts, and reactions. 

Another and important phase of possible 
and desirable interchange amongst our 
ass’ns is in the relatively simple matter of our 
own trade organization work. We have in 
Washington, for example, certain trading 
rules and arbitration rules, largely govern- 
ing hay, but which in some form might in- 
terest your members. 
a certain technique in our Feed Control 
Comite which is, I think, valuable. A closer 
interchange of such methods and material 
could be immensely valuable to all of us. 


We have achieved - 
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Handling Molasses 


Long Howard, who works for R. R. Nor- 
wood, doctor and ranch man of Mineral Wells, 
Tex., has found a means for handling molasses 
when no pumping equipment is convenient. 
His equipment consists of a tank truck, a 5- 
gallon bucket, a 2-gallon bucket, two tin-lined 
troughs, and a frame work equipped with a 
pulley and windlass to set above the filling 
holes in the tanks. 

His procedure in unloading a tank car on 
railroad sidings where pumping equipment is 
unavailable, is to set his windlass and: frame 
over the loading man-hole at the top of the 
tank car. The weighted 5-gallon bucket is then 
dropped into the car, pulled up, by means of 
the windlass, spilled into the trough that di- 
rects the molasses into the truck tank. 

In unloading from the truck tank he follows 
the same procedure, using the weighted 2-gal- 
lon bucket. Two men do the work of dipping, 
raising, and spilling the molasses, and claim 
they can dip as fast as the molasses will run. 


No Fires or Dust Explosions 


able cover (3) 


cooled. 


This Dry Feed Mixer Costs Less 
to operate, and does better work Wi 


Combination V-Belt and Planetary gear 
drive cuts power costs. (Five h.p. runs a 
one-ton mixer.) 


Loading spout position optional. 
Elevator leg—either side. 

Handy sacking spout and gate. 
A 25% 


to 50% saving in operating costs is 


produced by the specially designed agitator cyl- 
inder (see inset) in connection with planetary 
gear speed reducer. 


ean oeceur with the Strong-Scott 
Pneumatic Attrition Mill 


Lower insurance rates and lower operating costs are 
among its many features. 


Feed is elevated through piping (1) by air, and with 
no power required in addition to the grinding motors. 
Feeder (2) is non-choking and adjustable. 


Remov- 
gives easy access to grinding plates. 


Feed reaches sack or bin (4) thoroughly aerated and 
Heavy base (5), and sturdy construction 
throughout, mean long life. 


Write for price. 


For Best Prices on Molasses Feed 
use the Strong-Seott Unit 


Molasses Feed Mixer 


A special patented Molasses injection 


control eliminates all lumps and 
produces a smooth, golden brown 
mixture not obtainable with any 


other machine. Ask us for details. 


Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator 


and Feed Plant 
She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Great Falls Mont. 


cD LPP LE FL AF LI ODE ALI Fi ODF LE en 


Minneapolis Minn. 


————————— 
Se 
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Corn and Cob Meal Compared 
With Shelled Corn 


Comparative tests were made at the Madison 
County Experiment Farm, three years tor 
calves and two years for yearlings, on the 
value of shelled corn and corn and cob meal, 
and have been summarized as follows by Pro- 
fessors Paul Gerlaugh and H. W. Rogers, of 
the Ohio Station. 

The corn was ground thru a burr mill to a 
medium degree of fineness. It was not pos- 
sible to grind the corn as fine during the first 
few weeks of either test, due to the higher 
moisture content of the corn. After the first 
few weeks of feeding, the samples analyzed by 
the Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
showed a modulus of fineness ranging from 
3.75 to 3.80. 

In each case the cattle fed corn-and-cob meal 
outgained the cattle fed shelled corn. The 
yearling cattle outgained the calves. It should 
be remembered that, while this is to be ex- 
pected, the yearling cattle had the advantages 
of a shorter feeding period, were sold prior 
to the coming of hot weather, and had silage 
in their ration throughout their feed-lot stay. 

We think the calves were slightly 
than the yearlings at the conclusion of their 
respective feeding periods.. These same points 
need to be borne in mind when considering 
the feed requirements of the yearlings as com- 
pared with the calves. There was about twice 
as much gain on the pigs per bushel of corn 
fed the cattle as shelled corn as when corn- 
and-cob meal was fed. 

There has been a very wide variation in 
prices of feeds and livestock during the period 
covered by these tests; in Table 1, costs and 
selling prices of feeds and livestock have been 
omitted. It is felt that the performance of 
the cattle and hogs and their. ability to turn 
feed into gains are typical, regardless of prices. 
It does not make any difference to a steer 
whether corn is 20 cents or a dollar: per bushel. 

There was less supplement, silage, and hay 

fed per 100 bushels of com when the corn 
was fed as shelled corn, because the steers ate 
a bushel of corn in fewer feeds when shelled. 
Moreover, the same amount of supplement and 
silage was fed daily to both lots. 
_ Averaging the calves fed corn-and-cob meal 
for the last 2 years, when silage was fed, we 
find that we obtained 155 pounds more gain 
on the calves per 100 bushels of corn fed. 
We obtained 91 pounds more gain on the pigs 
per 100 bushels of shelled corn fed the calves, 
and we saved 99 pounds of supplement, 0.24 
ton of silage, and 0.07 ton of hay per 100 bush- 
els of shelled corn fed. 

Assigning values of $10.00 for cattle gains, 
$8.00 for hog gains, $40.00 per ton for sup- 
plement, $5.00 per ton for’ silage, and $10.00 
per tom for hay, we find we have a balance 
of $4.34 per 100 bushels of corn in favor of 
the corn-and-cob meal over the shelled corn. 
This item must cover the cost of grinding, as 
compared with shelling the hundred bushels 
of corn. 

Using the same method of computing re- 
sults on the calves during 1932-1933, when no 
silage was fed, we obtain a figure of $6.94 to 
cover cost of grinding 100 bushels of corn, as 
compared with shelling it. 

Averaging the 2 years of feeding the two 


Feedstuffs Movement in May 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during May, compared with 
May, 1935, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
* Baltimore 4,167 Chor ie Rene een) agian Same 
+*Boston 657 POT One teria ee Re edge 
*Chicago 12,962 TERM 22,069 28,067 
*7Kansas City 4,075 2,650 21,200 21,400 
*Milwaukee 645 560 8.610 7,427 
Peoria 14,350 8,360 16,745 11,150 
7San Francisco 85 AL ” ptcut th Ones Vn eta. f 
*Millfeed. yBran and = shorts. *}Millfeed, 


bran and shorts. 


fatter ~ 


kinds of corn to yearling steers, we find a hun- 
dred bushels of corn as corn-and-cob meal 
gave 218 pounds more gain on the cattle, 
worth, at above figures, $21.80. A hundred 
bushels of shelled corn gave us 116. pounds 
more gain on the pigs, worth, at $8.00 per 
cwt., $9.28. The shelled corn also saved 111 
pounds of supplement, worth $2.22, 0.7 ton of 
silage, worth $3.50, and 0.09 ton of hay, worth 
$0.90—leaving an amount of $5.90 in favor of 
the 100 bushels of corn as corn-and-cob meal. 


Corn-Cob Meal Cheaper Horse 
Feed than Oats 


Corn and cob meal has been found a cheaper 
erain for work horses than oats in two feed- 
ing trials by the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. . 

A. L. Harvey, of the animal husbandry divi- 
sion, who directed the trials, says the horses 
ate the ground ear corn with less relish than 
the oats, but that pound for pound, corn and 
cob meal proved more economical. Putting 
the conclusion another way, ground ear corn 
at 50 cents a bushel is cheaper horse feed than 
whole oats at 25 cents a bushel. The tests 
were conducted with several teams of Perch- 
eron and Belgian mares doing medium-hard 
work. Results favored corn and cob meal, 
whether prairie hay or alfalfa hay was used 
for roughage. 


New Vitamin Factors 


By Dr. Lewis W. Taytor, Division of Poul- 
try Husbandry, University of California 

Recent research work has uncovered a num- 
ber of new vitamins with specific effects on 
poultry or producing different effects when de- 
ficient in birds than in rats or other laboratory 
mammals. 

Most of these factors are adequately sup- 
plied in the ordinary poultry diets, but defi- 
ciencies with réspect to several, have been 
found in the field in recent years. One fac- 
tor, the anti-hemorrhagic vitamin, has never 
been found to be deficient under conditions of 
ordinary poultry raising. It is of interest only 
from the standpoint of knowing the funda- 
mental nutritional requirements of chickens. 

Conditions related to new vitamin deficients 


which are found in poultry rearing, include’ 


dermatitis, nutritional paralysis or encephalo- 
malacca and gizzard erosions. 

It has been recently shown that chick derma- 
titis is not due to the lack of the same vitamin 
that prevents dermatitis in rats. Again the 
turkey resembles the rat in its type of derma- 
titis rather than the chick. Chick dermatitis 
often occurs when both breeding hen and chick 
diets are deficient in the vitamin needed. Fresh 
and dried greens, milk, milk products and mo- 
lasses are sources of the vitamin preventing 
chick dermatitis. 

Nutritional paralysis involves a destruction 
of brain tissue and, according to workers at 
Columbia University, the preventive vitamin is 
found in vegetable oils, soybean oil being the 
best source located. Curled-toe paralysis is 
apparently due to a deficiency of a different 
vitamin; milk products are a good source of 
this vitamin. 


Gizzard erosions are commonly met with 


Hay Movement in May 


_ Receipts and shipments of hay at the va- 
rious markets during May, compared with 
May, 1935. in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1925 
Baltimore 27 PAS ea Ag en SERS 
epee 550 C60 PE teen tere 
Shiego 801 2,15 5 778 
Et VWioT tiie eect Sr ree s 3a Bich ue 
Kansas City 1,356 6.804 420 5,052 
Peoria 50 Ha0in Wy severe 50 
San Francisco 144 28S st an pis eet tied 
Seattle 22 22 = 
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under field conditions. Chick embryos at 17 
days of incubation may show these erosions. 
Thus the-chick diet often must be able to cure 
the condition already present in the chicks. 
Recent work at the University of California 
indicates the preventive factor is present in 
kale to a greater extent than in alfalfa. How- 
ever, a single source of the vitamin, as alfalfa 
for instance, must be fed in very high levels 
to effect the cure. It is probable that the best 
sources of this anti-gizzard erosion vitamin 
have not yet been identified. 


Protein, Fat, and Fibre 


CHECK 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 
al Reasonable Rates 


Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 


1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Illinois 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 


GRUENDLER 


a 1885 TO 1936 


Slow Speed and 
High Speed 
Feed Grinders 
still maintain 
lowest cost and 
highest quality 
feed and are 
making profits 
instead of just 
swapping dol- 
lars. Ask the 
feed miller who 
owns one. 
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Are you 
4 interest- 
¢ “ed in es- 
VA tab lish- 

‘ ing a com- 
plete feed 
mixing plant? 


Write for Bul- 
3 letin “Your 
Own Feed 
Plant.” 


Sp 


GRUENDLER 


CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915 No. Market St. St. Louis, Mo. 


What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check be:ow the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 

Attrition mills Iron oxide 
Alfalfa meal Kelp 
Beet pulp Linseed meal, cake 


Blood, dried Meat meal, scrap 
Bone meal Mill feeds 


Brewer’s dried grains 


Buttermilk, dried, 
semi-solid 
Calcium, carbonate, 
phosphate 
Cocoanut oi] meal 
Cod liver oil 
Charcoal 
Commercial feeds 
Corn germ meal 
Cottonseed meal, 
cake 
Feed mixers 
Feed concentrates 
Feeders for mills 
Fish meal 
Formulas 
Gluten, feed, meal 
Hammer mills 
Iodine 


Minerals 

Mineral mixtures 

Molasses 

Oyster shell, crushed 

Peanut meal 

Peat moss 

Phosphates, rock 

Potassium, chlorid 
lodide 

Poultry grits 

Salt 

Sardine oil 

Screenings 

Sesame meal 

Skim milk, dried 

Soybean, meal 

Tankage 

Vegetable oil 

Yeast for feeding 


Information Bureau 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Iil. 
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The eleventh annual convened of the Cen- 


tral Retail Feed Ass’n. was held at the Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisc., June 8 and 9, 
with a new high mark for attendance. 

than 500 registered, and the same high inter- 
est and enthusiasm which has marked past meet- 


ings was evident from the registration untidy 


final adjournment. 


~ MEARE AS COLBY PORTER called the first ses- 
sion to order in the Green Room at 10:30 Mon- 
: day morning. 


eV. LAUER, pres. of. Ae peices Grain 
and Stock Exchange, after enu iting the 
many benefits to be derived from the associa- 

tion, extended a warm welcome. to the dealers 
on behalf of the Exchange and City. 

“PRES. COLBY PORTER, prior to his an- 
nual address, had dis -ibuted copies of the 
Honor Roll of manufacturers and jobbers work- 
ing with the association, and he urged the deal- 
ers to trade with those ‘firms which. are willing 
to co-operate with the dealers thru the associa- 
tion. He also asked the dealers to report 
promptly any changes in firms at their, or nearby 

towns, in order to keep their ists accurate. | 


DOUGLAS WALLOCK, nationally known 
mnie ‘and _ speaker, entertained the delegates 
with a satirical talk on “The Depression.” 


; EC’Y, STEENBERGH distributed mimeo- 
_ graphed copies of the sécretary’s and treasurers 
reports which were accepted. 


- PRES. COLBY appointed nomination and 
resolution committees, and cash attendance 
‘prizes were awarded at this and each succeed- 
ing session. 


Monday Afternoon ceron 


Arie VIN LT, Union Grove, in his talk on ser- 
vice rendered to agriculture by the association, 
briefly outlined the work of the 4-H Clubs and 
announced a monthly | award by yee association 

for outstanding 4-H Club work. 


-T. L. BEWICK, Wisconsin 4- ne Club leader, 

outlined the need and purpose of the 4-H Clubs 
Miss Grace Rowntree, assistant state leader 
lained the activities of the 4-H Club girls. 
ix was followed by a demonstration by mem- 
bers of the Fisher Club who rendered musical 
entertainment and talked on the gathering, cur- 
ig, and testing of seed corn. 


BEN F. RUSY, Door County Agent, in his 
talk on the County Agent and the F eed Dealer 
asked for close co-operation between the dealers 
7 and the agent for their mutual benefit and the 
best interest of the farmer. He stated that their 
program should be “Quality” and urged iré= 
- quent meetings of the agent and all dealers in 
3 the county to prevent working at loggerheads. 


. 
hs at 


The Banquet 


no wonder that over 500 were present at 
_ the banquet tendered Monday night by the Mil- 

i rain & tock Exchange, as this annual 
has: become mee Sates per we ie 


e baday eoenideal acts were “pre- 
radio. and night club Stars, Of par- 
yment to those present were the 


nge Girls and the negroes. After 
“rp 
hours found many still on ‘the floor. 
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farmer. He predicted that when all laws, sup- 
posed to help the farmer are enacted and ad- 
ministered, all bonuses and gratuities paid, the 
farmer will find that it is still his own problem 
to run his farm and provide for himself and 
family. He advocated production at lower costs, 
and stated that the standard of living and in- 
come of-any country was in direct ratio to the 
power utilized by the workers. 


ROBERT K. HENRY, Wisconsin State 
Treasurer in his address “Why Be Interested 
in Government” attributed the mounting cost of 
government to the increase in demand “for gov- 


--ernmental services rather than inefficiency or 
He denounced misguided and unintelli- 
gent voting and stated that until we interest 
ourselves, we will not have the high standard 


waste. 


of government we desire. 

S. D. PORTER, Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, outlined the need, purpose and op- 
eration of state and interstate carrier acts. 

JOHN BECKER, Monroe, read the report 
of the auditing committee, which was accepted. 

Resolutions were presented and adopted ex- 
tending the best wishes of the association for 
the speedy recovery of J. L. Kleckner and D. W. 
McKercher, past presidents; expressing appre- 
ciation for the co-operation extended by the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange; thanks to 
the officers and members who have ‘labored in 
making the association’s first decade so suc- 
cessful, and to those attending this meeting for 
their close attention to and interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 


Corporation Meeting 


Since the last annual meeting, Central Retail 
Feed Ass’n, has been incorporated and will 
henceforth be known as Central Retail Feed 
Ass’n., Inc. 


Sec’y. Steenbergh and Attorney Hurley were 
appointed chairman and Sec’y. pro tem and reso- 


lutions were passed approving the incorporation . 


and taking over the assets and liabilities of the 
association. 


D. R. WIHILLS, Fond du Lac, read the re- 
port of the nominations committee naming the 
following directors: for 3 years, Colby Porter, 
Hex Lakes FH E.* Parker, Fennimore; J. E. 
Davis, Emery; for 2 years, Roland Reinders, 
Elm Grove; Geo. Schlegel, Athens; Herb Krue- 
ger, Forrest Junction; for 1 year, William 
Herpst, Elmwood; Walter Uebele, Burlington; 
and Fred Christopherson, Milltown. 

At a meeting of directors the following offi- 
cers were chosen: Pres. Colby Porter; V.-P. 
Fred Christopherson, Sec’y. Treas. Roland 
Reinders and Executive Sec’y. Dave Steenbergh. 


With Blatz—Mine Host 


As usual after the adjournment of the busi- 
ness sessions at noon Tuesday, the convention 
moved en masse to the Heidelberg Room of 
the Blatz Brewing Co. Here an elaborate buffet 
luncheon was served with copious quantities of 
Old Heidelberg to wash it down. To make the 
occasion appropriate to Milwaukee an accom- 
plished accordion player entertained with Ger- 
man songs and music. As a reminder of this 
pleasant affair the brewing company presented 
each guest with a knife. 


, Convention Notes 


The 36 gifts donated by member companies 
were much sought after. 


Representatives of most of the prominent in-— 


gredient manufacturers were present. 


What was the matter with Flanagan? Could it 
be that his ardor was dampened by someone 
present ? 2 
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The rcom maintained by Stratton Grain Co. 
provided everything from soup to nuts, includ- 
ing music. 

The second issue of The Warehouse Cat, so 
ably edited by Lousy Inkslinger, was distributed 
at the banquet. It provided many hearty laughs. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co., Chas. A. Krause Mlg. 
Co. and Nitragin Co. kept bars operating at all 
hours, insuring a constant oasis for those with 
parched palates. 

The Club Rook, taken over by LaBudde Grain 
was a favorite rendeyous. The 
Swiss Yodelers enlivened the place with native 
Swiss sonzs. An Alpine chapeau was presented 
to each visitor, and marked the wearer as hav- 
ing come under the LaBudde spell. 


Big Payments to Soil Con- 
serving Farmers 


The A.A.A. on June 1 announced the rates 
of soil-conserving payments for the counties in 
nine Western States in the 1936 Agricultural 
Conservation Program. } 

Rates of payment vary in each state, Arizona, 
from $6.10 in Coconino County to $18.60 in 
Yuma County ; Colorado, from $4 in Kit Car- 
son County. to $16.30 in Eagle County ; Kansas, 
from $4.20 in Wallace County to $12.60 in Doni- 
phan County; Nevada, from $8.60 in Mineral 
County to $20.90 in Douglas County; New 
Mexico from $4.50 in Lea County to $13.50 in 
Luna County; North Dakota, from $6.10 in 
Bottineau County to $8.60 in Cass County ; Ore- 
gon, from $7.20 in Jefferson County to $17. 60 
in Malheur County; Utah, from $8.30 in San 
Juan County to $17.60 in Davis County, and 
Washington, from $6.30 in Grant County to 
$24.30 in Skagit County, all figures per acre 
average for the county. Individual farms will 
receive much more and some much less than 
the foregoing averages. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 41%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 

Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex— 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
4144x634 inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1927) For 
the milling and flour trades. 77 pages, 
8%x6 inches. Cloth bound, Price $2.00. 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edi- 
tion revised for provision and grain 
00. 148 pages, 4144x5% inches. Cloth 
4.00 

B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 


use of five-letter words, any two of which 
In English. Price, 


may be sent as one. 
$20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 814x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com— 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 


Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 
leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. o..b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Be Ready for the Harvest 


with a Modern HOWE Motor Truck Scale 


A State-owned HOWE Scale for offi- 
cial weighing of heavy-duty trucks. 


Your feeds are always right and according 
to formula with the 


RICHARDSON 
CONVEYOMETER 


A eombination of Feeder and Automatic Scale 
with visible indication of accuracy! 


Write for catalog. 
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RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, N. J., or 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Elevators throughout the country are 
modernizing their scale equipment. 


This has been the trend for the last 
two years—replacing the short, light 
Wagon scale with an up-to-date HOWE 
Motor Truck Scale. 


It’s the elevator with the modern 
equipment that gets the business. 
Farmers like to patronize a progres- 
sive, well-equipped elevator. 


A new HOWE Motor Truck Scale cap- 
able of weighing the heaviest and 
longest trucks will help you get busi- 
ness. It breeds confidence. It shows. 
progress. It builds good-will. 


Without obligation on your part we 
will gladly supply complete informa- 
tion and prices covering your partic- 
ular requirements. 


Drop a line to the nearest address of 
The Howe Scale Company, Dept. J-6, 
Rutland, Vermont; Chicago, Cinein- 
nati, Cleveland, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 
; with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 
FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


